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For the Woman's Journal. 
AN APPEAL TO CESAR. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





The dull stain has deepened and grown, 
“Little Father,” that rests by your throne, 
And, lo! where the tortured ones are, 
Rings a cry o’er the snow-fields afar! 

Will you hear it, O Czar? 


In the huts and the homes of your realm, 
Hides a power that must needs overwhelm— 
And on the horizon a star 

Trembles, caught on the sunset’s red scar! 
Will you see it, O Czar? 


Chained hands in their agony lift; 
Thoughts unchained and desperate drift 
Across the wide seas to the bar 

Where stands our New World avatar! 
Will you heed them, O Czar? 


When the thunder of footsteps shall break 
At the gates of your palace, and shake 

To impuissant tinsel your crown, 

Dare you trust to your Muscovite frown, 
That tumult to down? 


God reigns! and the wail of your “child,” 

Scourged, knouted, betrayed and exiled, 

Shall pierce through the universe—roar 

Till the thunder that breaks at your door 

Shall be stilled evermore! 
Northumberland, Pa. 


—*oo—_____———- 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The bill for the admission of the State 
of Wyoming with a constitution guaran- 
teeing equal suffrage to women passed the 


afternoon, March 27, by a strict party 
vote,—yeas 132, nays 119; every Republi- 
can voting in favor and every Democrat 
against it. Welcome Wyoming! 


2+ 
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tions, and are making an especial effort to 
secure good schoo] boards. It is amusing 
to see in papers strongly opposed to wom- 
an suffrage, like the Chicago Tribune, de- 
spatches declaring : 


“The granting of municipal suffrage to 
women has proved a grand success in 
Kansas. It is going to play amore impor- 
tant part in the approaching spring elec- 
tion than ever before. . . . Wherever the 
experiment has been tried, it has stifled 
opposition, and the movement has grown 
in popular favor to a marvellous degree. 
. . - It is noticeable that the women care 
little for partisan politics, but select the 
best men put in nomination, and vote for 
them. In this city, men will scarcely ac- 
cept a nomination unless petitioned to do 
so, and before election the candidates of 
the two parties, especially for the may- 
oralty, are summoned before the execu- 
tive committee of the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, and forced to make a plain 


| statement of their position with regard to 


‘liquor joints’ and disreputable houses, 
which finds its way to the press, and 
Eee the candidate before the public in 
is true light. ‘This discourages the 
chronic office-seeker, and disgusts the 
ward politician. . . . The consequence is 
that municipal politics in Kansas are being 
revolutionized.’ 
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“The Struggle of. the Fair Sex in the 
State of Kansas’’ is the topic of numerous 
editorials and “specials” of late in the New 
York World, and other leading dailies of the 


| country. Although the women are wrong- 


ly represented as seeking to supplant the 
men, credit is given for ‘‘able, conscien- 
tious, and business-like discharge of duties 
in cities where women have been put in 
control of municipal affairs,’ and as proof 
that the movement is gaining ground, it is 
affirmed that ‘tof the 800 and more daily 


_and weekly Kansas newspapers, the suf- 


fragists can count on at least 500 in sym- 
pathy with them.” 


————-_—4-@-4 — — 


A very full and minute statement of 
Miss Anna Ella Carroll’s case has been 


| prepared for the Woman's Tribune by those 
| faithful and untiring friends of progress, 


Melvin A. and Martha E. Root, of Mich- 
igan. They have devoted weeks of ‘solid 
work” to securing the material to verify 
every point. Advance sheets of this note- 
worthy article, accompanied by a personal 
letter, have been sent to every member of 
Congress. Now let the friends of equal 
rights everywhere write to their senators 
and representatives in Congress, urging 
them to support Miss Carroll's claim. It 
will be a lasting disgrace if this woman, 
who rendered invaluable service to her 


| country in the hour of its greatest need, 
House of Representatives on Thursday | 


The troubles of Miss Cobden and Miss | 


Cons, the two lady members of the Lon- 
don County Council, are not yet over. 
As they were entering the door of the 
Guildhall to attend the County Council 
meeting, a few days ago, they were stopped 
by a person who said he was there on be- 
half of Mr. C. Beresford Hope's solicitor. 
He thereupon served them with notices to 
the effect that Sir Walter de Souza, mem- 
ber of the County Council from Westmin- 
ster, acting as a Common Informer, intend- 
ed to bring actions against each lady: for 
£250, being the penalties for giving five 
votes when, as he alleges, they were not 
legally entitled to do so. Mr. Beresford 
Hope was the candidate who was defeated 
by Lady Sandhurst at the popular elec- 


tion, and who afterwards succeeded in | 


getting her election set aside as illegal. 
No attempt was made to unseat the other 
two ladies. A year having elapsed, and 
their election not having been cortested 
during that time, it must now be re- 
garded as valid by English law. At least, 
that was the opinion given by high legal 
authorities whom Miss Cobden and Miss 
Cons consulted before taking their seats 
as members of the Council. It is always 
possible, however, that the courts may 
take a different view. The Women’s 
Penny Paper says: 

“As half the penalty goes as a reward 
to the Common Informer, it is clear that 
Sir Walter de Souza may possibly be en- 
abled to make £250 for himself, if he suc- 
ceeds in his action and the full penalty is 
enforced. ‘The greatest indignation was 
expressed by members of e Council, 
both Conservatives and Liberals, when 
this action became known, for the two 
ladies are popular and useful members.” 


~~ ws 
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An Associated Press despatch from To- 
peka, Kan., says that the women all over 
the State are registering to vote in large 
numbers at the coming municipal elec- 








should die not only without a pension, but 
without even the payment of the govern- 
ment’s just debts to her. 
ee 
A bill giving school suffrage to women 
has been favorably reported in the lowa 
House of Representatives. 
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Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, the gifted 
young speaker and organizer for the Lowa 
Woman Suffrage Association, is doing ex- 
cellent work in that State, and has large 
audiences. Ata recent meeting in Rock- 
well she said: 


‘The ballot has been extended to In- 
dians and negroes, and the last disfran- 
chised element is the American women, 
who are now petitioning for their rights. 
Women pay their taxes, and in every re- 
spect stand in the same relation to the gov- 
ernment as do men. Our elections are 
growing more corrupt simply because of a 
wrong basis of citizenship. Should educa- 
tion, virtue, sobriety, honesty—any or all 


| —be made tests, women would be privi- 


leged to cast their ballots, and there would 


| be an incentive for the illiterate, a motive 


for the degraded politician which would 
tend toward purifying the elections. Only 
idiots, insane persons, traitors, Chinese, 
and women are now disfranchised. Is this 
right? Women are shareholders in banks, 
railway corporations, and electric light 
companies, and who would be so foo 

as to claim that in the business transac- 
tions of such corporations they were not 
qualified to vote?’ 
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The Massachusetts ‘‘remonstrants” have 
been circulating a subscription paper at 
Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, and elsewhere, 
to raise funds to pay Mr. Arthur C. Lord 
for his speech in opposition to equal rights 
for women at the recent hearing at the 
State House. The advocates of woman 
suffrage will not grudge Mr. Lord the 
money. They will probably feel as the 
young man did after listening to a singu- 
larly poor sermon, when the clergyman 
complained that he had received only ten 
dollars for preaching it. ‘‘Is it possible?” 
said his hearer, in a tone of sympathy. 
‘“Why, T would not have preached that 
sermon for a hundred dollars!” Not that 
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Mr. Lord’s speech was especially poor, as 
speeches against woman suffrage go; but 
any man who attempts to speak on that 
side must iuevitably make a feeble argu- 
ment, besides placing himself i1 an unen- 
viable position. 





a 

Dr. Amelia B. Edwards gave her fare- 
well series of lectures in Boston this week, 
under the auspices of the New England 
Women's Press Association. At the close 
of her last lecture, Mrs. Livermore, on be- 
half of many women of this city, presented 
Miss Edwards with a bracelet of California 
gold, set with stones from different parts 
of America. A pendant was also presented 
to Miss Bradbury, the friend who has 


during her American trip. Mrs. Liver- 
more, in a graceful address, told how, as 
she travelled about the country lecturing, 
she had heard of Miss Edwards every- 
where, and how it was the universal testi- 
mony that the women were bewitched 
with Miss Edwards and with Egyptology. 
One man in Chicago said he expected that 
the new crematory would be ruined, as 
now all the women wogld want to be 
mummified. Miss Edwards, though taken 
entirely by surprise, made a very pretty 
and touching response to Mrs. Livermore’s 
address, declaring that she had met with 
the utmost kindness everywhere in Amer- 
ica, and should carry away only the pleas- 
antest remembrances. She wittily referred 
to herself as ‘‘an ancient Egyptian relic, 
fragmentary (touching her broken arm), 
but genuine,”—a remark which brought 
down the house. Miss Edwards was 
cheered by the great audience, and Miss 
Bradbury had to come out and be cheered 
also, much against her will. An informal 
reception was held on the platform after- 
ward. Miss Edwards has won the regard 
of hosts of friends in this country, and as 
many of them as could get at her crowded 
up to shake hands with her. Her lectures 
have been a rich treat, especially the one 
upon Queen Hatasu and th® women of an- 
cient Egypt. This closing course under the 
auspices of the Women's Press Associa- 
tion, which has given so much pleasure, 
was secured entirely by the efforts of Mrs. 
E. M. H. Merrill. Miss Edwards sails for | 
England to-day. 
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taken such excellent care of Miss Edwards | 





At the annual school meetings held in 
New Jersey on Tuesday of last week, wom- | 
en voted without question or hindrance. 
The meeting at Vineland was one of the | 
most interesting ever held there, the wom- 
en turning out to vote in large numbers. 
The following new members of the Board | 
of Education were elected: Rev. William 
M. Gilbert, Mrs. A. H. Chance, Mrs. Annie 
Steele, and William Macgeorge; making a 
board of six, composed of three men and | 
three women. In Orange and other towns, 
women voters were welcomed as though | 
their presence and votes were a matter of | 
course. 
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The women of the new State of Wash- | 
ington are already beginning to experi- 
ence the evils which naturally follow in 
the train of disfranchisement. Senator 
Rhivehart has introduced a bill which vir- 
tually repeals the equitable law regarding 
community property, enacted while the 
; Women were voters. A correspondent 
says in one of their daily papers: ‘‘Should 
not the Oregonian show up the covert in- 
famy of this blow at woman’s property 
rights, which if enacted will permit any 
husband whose wife may be absent from | 
the State for even one day, to find an in- 
nocent purchaser to whom he may transfer | 
all the earnings of her previous life?” 
The Walla Walla Equal Suffrage League 
has sent a protest to the Legislature, but 
a protest from disfranchised citizens does 
not weigh much with politicians. While 
the women voted, it would have been im- 
possible to pass such a law. 





A controversy is going on in the Eng- 
lish papers as to whether ladies should 
ride horseback man-fashion, it having 
been hinted that several well-known lady 
riders were thinking of abandoning the 
time-honored side-saddle. The Field, ina 
long editorial, condemns the scheme, de- 
claring that for a woman the sid¢-saddle 
is a better seat than the cross saddle, safer 
and more comfortable while riding, and 
less dangerous in case of accident. The 
force of fancy could no further go. The 
inconvenience and insecurity of a side-sad- 
dle are obvious to every unprejudiced ob- 
server. In the Yo-Semite, guides always 
advise ladies to adopt for the time the safer 











and more sensible method ; and among the 





Arabs aud all savage nations famous for 


their horsemanship, a side-saddle is an up. | 


known absurdity, either for women or for 
men. It is only a question of time when 
it shall become obsolete. 
ee 
The Labor Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature has reported unanimously 
a bill that no corporation or manufactur- 





ing establishment shall employ any woman | 


or minor in any capacity for the purpose 
of manufacturing between 10 P. M. and 
6 A. M., under penalty of from $20 to $50 
for each offence. This measure is no doubt 
kindly meant, but it is very unacceptable 
to many of the women concerned. It may 
be all very well to prescribe the hours be- 
tween which children may labor; but 
adult human beings are entitled to work 
over time for extra pay if they desire. 
Men would never think of imposing an 
arbitrary cast-iron rule like this upon 
themselves. 





~~ 
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Miss Caroline B. Le Row lately ad- 
dressed the Ethical Association of the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on ‘Education as a Factor in Civilization.” 
Among other good things, she said : 


“In an age when man lived in castles 
with walls three feet thick, judiciously and 
tastefully surrounded by moat and ditch, 
drawbridge and portcullis, spending most 
of his not particularly valuable time in 
shooting arrows and pouring hot oil from 
the tops of his towers upon the heads 
of his enemies,—no one will deny that dur- 
ing these little neighborhood excitements, 
so far as woman was concerned, home was 
the best place for her. Later, when with 
axe and gun he cleared the forest, and pro- 
tected his cabin from wild beasts while 
seeking food and fuel for its inmates, it 
was quite according to the fitness of things 
that the feminine portion of the family 
should stay indoors to keep the fire and 
to cook the food. But social safety and 
comfort are no longer secured by arrow, 
axe, and gun, but by money made in busi- 
ness, and votes cast into a ballot-box. 
Woman's environment is no lounger that of 
bears and barbarians. Homemakers—the 
world.is sustained by them, and their office 
is one of the noblest on earth; but the ap- 
pliances which have lightened the labor of 
the outside world are represented in the 
household also. 
good place for woman, as for man; but it 
is not always the best place, nor by any 
means the only place. Perhaps it has been 
necessary for woman’s education to wait 


until the world’s material interests were | 


in a large measure provided for. But phy- 
sical force has successfully done its work, 
while the world has gradually been grow- 


| ing into a realization of the fact that for 


its mental and moral upbuilding the power 
of only one-half of the human race is only 
half sufficient.” 
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THE PRESS ON MUNICIPAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Home will always be a | 


‘OONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELIZABETH BISLAND has gone to 
Florida. A large reception was given her 
at New Orleans before her departure. 


Miss PAUNCEFOTE, the eldest daughter 
of the British minister at Washington, is 
said to be the best walker among the ladies 
of that city, where walking exercise is now 
the fashion. 

Miss ELLA McComas, of Montgomery, 
Ala., exhibited an oil painting last spring 
called ‘‘Effie Deans.” It was bought at 
once, and has lately been resold for two 
hundred dollars. 

HOFFROKEN WEDEL~JARLSBERG, Lady- 
in-Waiting to the Queen of Sweden, gave a 
temperance lecture the other evening at 
Christiania. There was a crowded audi- 
ence, and the lecture was listened to with 
great interest. Hoffroken Wedel-Jarlsberg 
is declared by a Norwegian paper to be 
the ablest temperance lecturer in Christi- 
ania. 

Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT was 
earning a small salary as a school-teacher 
down in Tennessee, when she began to 
write. It is said that the stamps with which 
her first story was sent to Peterson's Maga- 
zine were earned by picking blackberries. 
Her early stories attracted little attention, 
until ‘*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” made her 
famous. 

QUEEN VICTORIA has written two books 
which have never been published. They 
are volumes of travel, and recount her im- 
pressions of various places on the Conti- 
nent. She has been so annoyed, it is said, 
by the criticisms of her published works, 
that she has refused to have these manu- 
scripts put into print. ‘They will be pub- 
lished after her death. 


MADAME DE MENDONCA, wife of the 
Brazilian member of the Pan-American 
delegation, can talk about politics, as well 
as about the weather, in the best of Eng- 
lish. She is pronounced by strangers ‘‘a 
perfect type of Spanish Deauty.” Both 
her beauty and her English are indigenous, 
however, as she was born in Maine, of 
generations of Yankee ancestors. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps refuses to 
lay claim to any exceptional courage for 
keeping her lecture engagements in spite 
of a broken arm. ‘You don’t think any 
American woman would have the nerve to 
do that?” a reporter saidto her. Miss Ed- 
wards answered: “Oh, yes! no doubt, 
many of them. [ think Mrs. Livermore 





would, for one. Her face is so resolate, I 


| am sure she would keep her promises in 
| Spite of broken bones.” 


The following are some of the comments | 
made by the press of this State on the | 


pending municipal woman suffrage bill : 


The Chronicle believes that public senti- 
ment in this State is ready to sustain muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, if it is extended 
by our Legislature to the qualified women 
of Massachusetts.—Brookline Chronicle. 

There is an unmistakable and growing 
sentiment in this State that after all the 
granting of municipal suffrage would not 
entirely ruin this good old commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.—fi/ford Daily Journal. 

This paper believes in woman suffrage 
which shall be as tree and universal as 
man suffrage. As the greater includes the 
less, of course municipal suffrage for wom- 
en meets our approval. But we doubt 
very much if public sentiment in this 
State can fairly be said to be in favor of 


| giving the right to women to vote at 


municipal elections. The unbelievers 
haven't yet reached the point of conver- 
sion.—New Bedford Mercury. 

We believe that public sentiment in this 
State is ready to sustain municipal suffrage 
for women, if it is extended by our Legis- 
lature to the qualified women of Massa- 
chusetts. So faras Boston is concerned, 
the working of the school suffrage law 
is recognized by the great body of our 
most conservative people as salutary and 
successful. The school board of the city 
is both competent and efficient, all as the 
result of the suffrage extended to women, 
and with the Australian ballot to protect 
and purify the ballot-box, there seems no 

reason for a longer delay iu refusing 
ballot to women.— Dorchester Beacon. 

The Republican believes that this small 
measure of justice to women would be ap- 
proved by the majority of voters of this 
commonwealth, if e vote could be 
brought out. And after all these years of 
constant advocacy of woman's right to 
vote, not only in municipal matters, but 
in all elections, local, State or national, 
we are more confirmed not only as to the 
essential rightness of extending the fran- 
chise to women, but as to the immense ad- 
vantage of that extension to every worthy 
cause. The women ought to vote, and 
municipal su is an excellent second 
step toward their full rights—that of vot- 





ing for school committee having been the 
first step.— Springfield R- publican. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT, after delighting 
Baltimore, Md., where she held a series of 
meetings, has gone to Maine. She preached 
in Bangor with great acceptance, and gave 
an address on *‘Social Purity.’ She also 
addressed the children. The Congregation- 
alist, which did not altogether approve of 
Mrs. Chant when she was here before, now 
says: ‘“‘Her sweet manner and genuine 
force of thought captivated both young 
and old.’ The world moves, and even the 
Congregationalist moves with it. 


Miss MINNA WILLIAMS, of Cincinnati, 
is engraver aud manager of the Plate 
Printing Department in the Western 
Methodist Book Concern in that city. 
Miss Williams first studied with Mr. Jones, 
to whose position she has now succeeded. 
She then went to Florence, Italy, and pur- 
sued her studies in wood engraving under 
the direction of Timothy Cole, whose en- 
gravings in the Century Magazine have at- 
tracted so much attention. Upon her re- 
turn to this country, in 1887, she entered 
upon her present position. Miss Williams 
belongs to a gifted family. Her sister 
Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, is wel] 
known as a poet. 


Miss ANDREA HOFER, a girl of twenty, 
is editor of the McGregor (ia.) News. She 
carries on the paper herself, doing all the 
editorial and nearly half of the mechanical 
work. She has worked in the office since 
she was ten years old, and has graduated 
out of every department. Her helpers, a 
boy and girl, both younger than herself, 
set the correspondence and clippings. 
The editorials, notes, reviews, etc., Miss 
Hofer sets in type, as she thinks them out, 
her time being too precious to write them. 
She keeps up with the times, and tries to 
put her ideals into everything, even into 
the farming department. There is a sad 
lack of high-mindedness in the average 
country paper, but this young lady, by 
example as well as precept, may inspire 
the brotherhood with a healthy enthu- 
siasm. 
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STATE REPORTS. 


We continue this week the publication 
of the State reports sent to the recent Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Conven- 


tion in Washington: 
NEW JERSEY. 
VINELAND, N. J. 

I see by a notice in the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL that | am expected to make a report 
as former vice-president of New Jersey to 
the National-American Convention. I 
was quite surprised, as I thought I had 
nothing worth reporting. Our League 
numbers at this writing only twenty-two. 
I have distributed 1,800 pages of literature, 
besides the JOURNALS and Tribunes sent 
me by their respective editors. I suggest- 
ed last year an organizer for the State, 
and the same need is felt to-day. It is 
impossible for me to do any canvassing, 
and the State needs waking up. But per- 
haps it is so small that if suffrage obtains 
in other States, this State will readily fall 
into line through pure sympathy. Hoping 
that you may have a pleasant and profita- 
ble meeting and the cause be greatly 
strengthened, I remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 
ANNA M. WORDEN, 
Vice-Pres. N. W. S. A. for New Jersey. 





UTAH. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Salt Lake City, Utah, held their 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year on Saturday, January 
11, 1890, at which time Mrs. Sarah M. Kim- 
ball was elected president; Mrs. Emily S. 
Richards, first vice-president, Mrs. Ann D. 
Grosbeck, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Caroline E. Dye, third vice-president; 
Miss Rachel Edwards, secretary; Mrs. 
Julia C. Taylor, corresponding secretary ; 
Miss Maggie Dwyer, treasurer ; Mrs. Phcebe 
Y. Beattie, chairman executive committee. 

Our Association has three hundred paid- 
up enrolled members, exclusive of sixteen 
branch organizations in other parts of the 
Territory. As results of our meetings, we 
fully realize that education, agitation and 
united effort are chief factors in woman's 

Olitical advancement. We are endeavor- 
ing to promote interest in the systematic 
study of the science of government, and 
most gratifying results have followed this 
eourse. ‘here are, in the various cities, 
towns and villages throughout the ‘Terri- 
tory, many able and devoted women who 
earnestly labor for the political, moral, 
and intellectual advancement of woman. 
Mrs. Mary J. Tanner, president of the 
Utah County Branch, died on the Sth of 
January last. In her our cause has lost an 
efficient officer and a faithful friend. After 
having exercised the elective franchise for 
sixteen years, we deeply feel the degrada- 
tion to which we have been subjected, in 
being deprived of a direct voice in the 
Government to which we are subject, and 
in being relegated to the position of those 
who suffer under the principle of ‘‘taxa- 
tion without representation.” We have an 
institution in our Territory known as the 
Deseret University, which admits male and 
female students ; the managementof which, 
since its organization, has been in the 
hands of a Board of Regents composed en- 
tirely of men. We have deemed it proper 
and right to have representation on that 
board, and for that purpose, shall petition 
the Territorial Legislature, which is now 
in session, to give us at least two women 
as members of the Board of Regents. Ex- 
perience has taught us that a woman 
armed with the ballot is endowed with 
more self-respect and commands more re- 
spectful deference and considerate atten- 
tion from men than she can ever claim 
under her present servile conditions. With 
these thoughts before us, we feel it incum- 
bent upon us to renew our endeavors to 
secure that right of suffrage to which all 
women are entitled, and we shall not cease 
to importune the powers that be until the 
political shackles are stricken from wom- 
ankind. SARAH M. KIMBALL. 

Pres. N. W.S. A. of Salt Lake City. 


CONNECTICUT. 


As secretary of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association, and also of the Hart- 
ford Equal Rights Club—now an auxiliary 
to the N. A. W. S. A.—I am asked to say 
a few words in regard to our two societies, 
and the work there. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 





ciation was organized in the fall of 69, the 


organization being formed and the work 
inaugurated at a remarkably brilliant con- 
vention called by Mrs. Hooker, to whose 
efforts its success was due. The officers 
of the Association then appointed were: 
Rev. N. J. Burton, president; Mrs. I. B. 
Hooker, chairman executive committee ; 
Frances Ellen Burr, secretary; John 
Hooker, treasurer; vice-presidents: the 
Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Ward Cheney, Charles Cheney, 
Brigadier-General Roberts. The Associa- 
tion held monthly meetings and printed 
and circulated 200,000 tracts. The usual 
legislative work was done; ‘signatures to 

titions obtained and presented to the 

gislature; arguments made before com- 
mittees, etc. It would be difficult to give 
in detail all the work that wasdone. Con- 
ventions have now taken the place of the 
monthly meetings. 

Last spring, Mrs. Howell, of Albany, 
N. Y., did a good deal of lobby work for 
the State Association in our Legislature, 
and with good effect. She also addressed 
the ljegislative committee on woman suf- 


frage, and afterwards organized several | 
Ex- | 


clubs in different parts of the State. 





cepting the gaps made by death, the offi- | 
cers of the Association are still the same | 


as at first. 

in the spring of 1885 Mrs. Emily P. Col- 
lins started a movement to found a local 
society in Hartford. A few friends met and 
formed the Hartford Equal Rights Club. 
It started out with half a dozen members. 
and now has enrolled on its books the 
names of over a hundred. Notall of these 
are paying members, but they are all good 
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woman suffragists. From its start the 

Club has held regular meetings every 

two weeks, with the exception of the usual 

summer vacations. It has issued tracts, 

circulated petitions for suffrage, secured 

speakers to make arguments before legis- 

lative committees, held public meetings, | 
which have been addressed by prominent 
speakers; it has given entertainments of | 
various kinds; has at times held interest- 
ing correspondence with various suffrage 
workers and societies; its members have 
taken up the study of political economy ; 
it has subscribed for, and put on file in | 
two prominent reading-rooms of the city, 
the two leading woman suffrage papers of 
the day; it has also secured by individual 
subscriptions the three large volumes of 
the ‘History of Woman Suffrage,” which, 
with a few other books it has, may form | 
the nucleus of a small circulating library. 
It has done and is doing whatever it can 
to keep theark in motion—the woman suf- 
frage ark—ia the conservative old State of 
Connecticut, where it apparently requires 
supreme effort to keep ark and people from | 
lying off in eternal dead calm. But these | 
two organizations, State and local, have | 
done what they could to prevent that. 

The Legislature, of course, remains im- | 
movable. Each succeeding assembly fol- 
lows the bad example of its predecessor, 
the Senate invariably voting down what- 
ever limited suffrage bill the house may 
have passed. With both the Democratic 
and the Republican party, the fear of in- 
juring ‘‘our party” seems to be stronger 
than life or death. Itis certainly stronger 
than love of justice. If their vision was 
not blurred by party prejudice, they would 
see that advocacy of the right never | 
kills, but on the contrary, imparts vitality 
to the party advocating it. 

The women of Connecticut are now, by 
law, allowed to sit on school boards, but 
they cannot vote for their candidates. 
‘They can hold office, but cannot vote in 
regard to it. I do not know whether any 
other State occupies this position. But 
allowing women to sit on the school boards 
is better than nothing. It is an indication 
that things are moving. When Bishop | 
Coxe, of Western New York, last Decem- | 
ber officiated at the interesting ceremony | 
in St. Paul's Church, Rochester, of making | 
a deaconess, he said, ‘‘I do not yet feel at 
liberty to lay my hands on the head ofa 
deaconess as on a deacon.” ‘lhe word yet | 
is suggestive. It shows that this conser- 
vative old bishop cannot ignore the signs 
ofthetimes. ‘Things are moving in Church | 
and State. In the former they now have 
surpliced choirs of women. ‘This reform 
was inaugurated in St. Peter’s Episcopal | 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Christmas | 
Day. A Brooklyn paper had this inter- | 
esting little item about it: 

“fhe female singers wore a becoming, 
loose-fitting, gown of white muslin, some- | 
what after the new ulster pattern, which | 
extended down just below the knee, and 
was worn over a black dress. ‘The back 
was shirred, and a rolling collar left ex- | 
posed a V-shaped portion of the back of 
the dress over which the surplice was 
worn. ‘The sleeves are known as the an- 
gel pattern. ‘The crowning adornment 
was a cap of black alpaca, fashioned after 
the beretta.” In that picturesque cos- 
tume—simitar to that worn by the male 
singers—the women filed into the chancel 
from one door, and the male singers from 
another. The testimony of all concerned | 
was that the music was so enriched by the | 
mingling of the male and female voices, 
and the general effect to both eye and ear 
was so greatly superior to the male choir | 
alone, that they will never return to the | 
old style. 

And so, while even the churches are re- 
ceiving a waft of inspiration from the new 
or oncoming dispensation, we may reason- 
ably hope that Connecticut, blue laws and 
all, will have to wheel into line. 

FRANCES ELLEN BuRR, 
Sec’'y Conn. W. S. A. 
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UNSUITABLE MARRIAGES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Nothing which we see at the present 
day speaks more strongly the idea that 
woman was created solely for man’s grati- 
fication than the favor which the marriage 
of a young gir) to an old man receives, 
and the disfavor of a union between a man 
of mature age and a woman a year or two 
his senior. ‘Old enough to be his moth- 
er!” is frequently said where the differ- 
ence is from two to four years; and some 
who have no idea that even in thought | 
they discriminate between the sexes, 
speaking of the approaching nuptials be- 
tween a bachelor of thirty-two and a 
widow of thirty-four, said: ‘*The bride- 
groom was of a much more suitable age for | 
either of the widow's daughters,” who are | 
growing school-children. All the more 
harmful is the evil because it calls forth 
no rebuke, while with a pure and enlight- 
ened public sentiment, and a correct 
knowledge of the !aws of health, the | 
marriage of an immature woman would 
be held as criminal in the highest degree. 

In true wedlock (and there should be no | 
other) there is a fellowship of souls; with 
no unequal yoking of youth with age, or 
of purity with licentiousness, or of master 
and menial. ‘The man who unites himself 
with a person much his junior, does so 
with the full belief that his will is to be the 
will of the family, however much he may 
have held out to the youthful maiden the 
advantage of being ‘‘an old man’s darling.” 
The recent death of such a man in a chari- | 
table institution in this county revealed 
the fact that since he had become unable 
to support a family he had been twice 
married to young women, each of whom 
bore him several children, most of whom | 
are county charges. 








| constitution referring to suffrage. 


| case if they can. 


The fact of their being dependent is the 
least of the ills resulting. The undesira- 
bility to the State of such citizens as they 
are liable to become is the main considera- 
tion. Public sentiment should do away 
with the iniquitous practice of such mar- 


| rying. Young women wedded to pauper 


age bring forth unhealthful offspring, who 
are almost certain to become orphaned of 


one parent at an early age, and to be left | 


to contend with poverty and misfortune. 
New London, Wis. H.T. Pe 


—+ © «—_____ 


ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


LACON, ILL., MARCH 22, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 
As there is a difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the constitutionality of allowing 


| women to vote on the liquor question in 


Illinois, I will state what [ understand to 
be the interpretation of the clause in the 
For the 
benefit of those who may not have the con- 
stitution to read for themselves, | copy 
article 7, which says: 

“Every person having resided in this State 
(Illinois) one year, in the county ninety days, 
and in the election district thirty days next pre- 
ceding any election therein, who was an elector 
in this State on the first day of April, in the year 
of our Lord 1848, or obtained a certificate of 
naturalization before any court of record in this 
State prior to the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1870, or who shall be a male 
citizen of the United States above the age of 21 
years, shall be entitled tu vote at such elections.” 

In examining the above, it will be seen 
that there is no inhibition excluding wom- 
an, and no restriction prohibiting the Leg- 
islature from enlarging the franchise and 
including others not mentioned in the arti- 
cle. It does not say that all others shall 
be disfranchised, or that the Legislature is 
prohibited from any action on the ques- 
tion. It leaves it discretionary with that 
body as to extending the franchise, yet it 
does not leaveit wholly discretionary with 
them as to restriction. But it states ex- 
pressly who shall, and who shall not be 
restricted. In regard to restriction the 
last clause of article 7 says: 

“The General Assembly shall exclude from 
the right of suffrage persons convicted of in- 
famous crimes.” 

Here we see the Legislature is directed, 
or commanded, to exclude such persons. 
It does not say they may, or ought, or it 
would be best for them to do so; but that 
they shall pass laws excluding such, show- 
ing that the framers of the constitution 
intended the Assembly should dea! with 
the question of franchise. 

How are laws to be passed restricting 
persons convicted of infamous crimes? 
Not by one Legislature recommendicg to 
the next Assembly to call a convention at 
some future day to order an election at 
some farther day, to find out what the 
people call infamous crimes. Sucha meth- 
od would be expensive, would retard legis- 








lation, and would fail in the purpose for | 


which it was intended. 
vent unnecessary expense and delay, the 
Assembly passes on such questions as they 
arise. If they can deal with the question 
at all (and there isno doubt but they have 
the power)they can pass upon one side as 
well as on the other, where not prohibited 
by the constitution, which we see they are 
not, in regard to extending the franchise 
and including woman. 

Thus the constitution contains no ex- 
press power to enfranchise woman, and 
has placed no express limitation upon the 
Legislature not to give her the ballot, if 
in its wisdom it sees fit todoso. It is for 
those who deny the Legislature’s power 
to give woman the ballot, to point out the 
language or clause of the constitution 
which denies to that body the power to en- 
franchise her. ‘This is the usual rule where 
objection is taken to constitutional power. 
Let the objectors cite the clause in this 
I think they cannot. 
The next inquiry is: Has the Legisla- 


In order to pre- | 








ture power, where it is neither given nor | 


prohibited by the constitution, to enlarge 
the franchise and include women? 


The | 
| Legislature is sovereign upon all questions | 
except where limited by the constitution. | 


If such a law would not contravene the | 
constitution of this State, or of the United 


States, then the Legislature is plenary, 


and its laws, favorable or unfavorable to | 


women, are binding. 
Chief-Justice Redfield says: 


“It has never been questioned, so far as 
I know, that the American Legislatures 
have the same unlimited power in regard 
to legislation which resides in the British 
Parliament, except when they are re- 
strained by written constitutions. ‘That I 
think must be conceded to be a funda- 
mental principle in the political organiza- 
tion of the American States.” 

What then is the power of the British 
Parliament? Sir Edward Coke, 4 Inst. 36, 
says: 

“The power and jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment is so transcendent and absolute that 
it cannot be confined within any bounds. 
It hath sovereign and uncontrolled author- 
ity in making, confirming, restraining, ab- 
rogating, repealing, revising, and expound- 
ing of laws.” 

It is thus seen the legislative power 


In 27 Vermont, 142, | 


lature can an@ does legislate as it pleases 


about woman, and has chosen to legislate 
against her. This is why for ages woman 


has been compelled to submit to laws un- 
rine G. Waugh was invited to respond to 


justto her sex, has been compelled, against 
the axioms of American liberty, to submit 
to unjust taxation, without the power of re- 
dress. The only remedy for those wrongs is 
tor the friends of suffrage to look well to all 
candidates for the Legislature in their re- 
spective States. Put none but suffragists 
on guard. Good men, well and tried. 
Mary I. BARNES. 


*e* — 
TOWN MEETING IN WATERTOWN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The election of town officers took place 
a week ago last Monday. Meetings had 
been held previously, by women interested 
in school suffrage. There was a division 
of opinion in regard to the candidates, but. 
the election resulted in putting another 
woman on the school committee, there be- 
ing now two, and in the re-election of the 
retiring Catholic members. About one 
hundred and forty women voted, out of a 
possible two hundred and three. The 
ladies, some of whom were in attendance 
all day, were the recipients of numerous 
courteous attentions from the gentlemen, 
and a carriage was at their service the en- 
tire day. I have failed to hear of any one 
who made himself “disagreeable.” 
were fortunate in carrying the *‘no” vote, 
too. I think the women should be satis- 
fied with their share in the day's doings, 
in the present state of things; but how 
much easier and more satisfactory it would 
be, if we could quietly vote the whole 
ticket, and not be obliged toexert so much 


‘*indirect influence.” 
A WoMAN VOTER. 


Watertown, Mass., March 19, 1890. 
~—-* ee 


PUSH THE WOMAN’S COLUMN. 











CHARITON, Lowa, MARCH 20, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Enclosed find draft to pay for the Wom- and the nominations will lead them to reg- 


AN’S JOURNAL ($1.50) and to pay for ten 


with thecurrent number. Please send the 
ten copies to the addresses given,and oblige 
the Equal Suffrage Society of Chariton, 
Iowa. 

This is an experiment. The Column 
gives the news of the movement. We take 
the JOURNAL as a society paper, but of 
course it fails to reach some of our mem- 
bers in its rounds, so we try ten copies of 
the smaller paper, and shall reach more 
readers thereby. Several of us take both 
papers. My mother has the JOURNAL and 
my sister the Column, and we cannot give 
up either. VIRGINIA PALMER, Sec’y. 

—_——___¢¢-¢—______. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending March 18, 1890, as 
follows: 

Mary J. Delmage, North Billerica, Mass., 
Fruit-Strainer. 

Ellen M. Preston, Providence, R. I., 
Napkin Belt. 

Cedelia M. Burnett, Terre Haute, Ind.‘ 
Toilet Stand for Babies. 


7 oe 
SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., MARCH 21, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You may like to know how we are pro- 
gressing on the suffrage question in Rock- 
ford. Mrs. Clara Hoffman, president of 
Missouri W. C. T. U. and vice-president 
of the National Society, has recently given 
three lectures before a Rockford audience 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 
Her subjects were ‘*The Dikes of Holland,” 
“The Problem that Faces us” and ‘‘Mod- 
ern Idolatry.’ Mrs. Hoffman is a clear, 
forcible speaker, thoroughly at. home on 
every phase of the suffrage and temper- 
ance questions. She makes converts 
wherever she goes. She is witty, sarcas- 
tic and fearless in her remarks, and is a 
power for good. She gave two lectures 
in our city four years ago, and is always 
greeted with a crowded house. 

The Y. W.C. T. U. here have introduced 
a new feature this year in printed pro- 
grams, which are sent out to members and 
friends. So far they have greatly in- 


| creased the attendance and have proved of 


much interest to all hearing them. 

Mrs. Adeline Emerson gave a very pleas- 
ing talk on ‘‘Alaska and its Temperance 
Work.” Dr. Mary A. Boyd spoke on 
‘‘Beauty” one Saturday. Other topics 


The essayist was Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, and 
the paper on Victor Hugo was a very en- 
tertaining one. 

At the Burns Club banquet, Miss Catha- 


the toast, ‘The Lasses.”’ She did soina 
very creditable manner. As it was the 
first time a lady had received an invitation 
to respond toa toast before that society, 
it was considered quite an honor. The 
daily papers, as well as all who were pres- 


| ent, declared her response to be the hit of 


the evening, although there were promi- 


| nent and fluent speakers among the others. 


Slowly butsurely we are gaining ground 
every day in this great cause. Those who 
cannot agree with us are more willing to 
disagree pleasantly, and the papers are 
disposed to be more kindly in their treat- 
ment of suffragists. 

CARRIE ASHTON JOINSON, 
Sec’y Ill. BE. S. A. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are 5,000 women employed in the 
government departments at Washington. 

“Vivian Bogardus” has sent from 
Austria five dollars to pay for sending 
copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL to South 


| Dakota. 


We | 





| board. 


There sa plan to found a scholarship 
bearing the name ot the late Dean Rachel 
Bodley, of Philadelphia, in Ramabai’s 
Hindu School. 

The Daily Palladium, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., publishes an exceptionally fine and 
appreciative biographical sketch of Ange- 
lina Grimké Weld, by her daughter, Sara 
Weld Hamilton. 

The women of Atchison, Kan., have 
nominated a full ticket for the school 
The Kansas City Star says: ‘This 


| was in pursuance of a plan to capture the 











are ‘‘Helps Free to all in Franchise Work,” | 


‘‘Avenues Open to Women for Obtaining 
an Honorable Livelihood,” ‘‘Joan of Arc 
in Relation to Patriotism,” ‘‘Work with 
Children,” ‘‘Mary Hunt’s Ten Years of 
Temperance Work,” ‘Temperance Pro- 
gress Among Scandinavians,” ‘‘Life of an 


Art Student” and ‘‘What Shall we do with | 


our Apples?” 

While in Chicago not long ago, it was 
my privilege to attend a meeting of the 
Fortnightly Club of that city. Their de- 


, lightful rooms are in Art Institute, corner 
is full, ample, and complete. The Legis-' of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street. 





| 


: ae | ister in large numbers. 
copies of the Woman's Column, beginning | 6 . 


school board, so as to reform many feat- 
ures that the women teachers regard as 
burdensome. The women of the town are 
in hearty sympathy with the movement, 


The male citizens 
endorse the movement generally, and it is 
expected that no nominations will be 
made against the female candidates.” 

The article on “Egypt at Home,” by 
tev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, vice-president of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, in the April 
New England Magazine, is a complete ac- 
count of the Egyptian collection in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and is richly 
illustrated. ‘The number will also contain 
a full-page portrait of Miss Edwards from 
a recent photograph by Sarony, with an 
article upon her work by Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, and several interesting fac-similes 
of passages from her letters and manu- 
scripts. It will be of the highest value for 
all who are interested in Miss Edwards’ 
work and in Egpytian studies. 


Woman suffrage gained something inci- 
dentally last year in a city of Kansas. 
One of the candidates for mayor was rich, 
and rather a society man. His wife and 
his wife's friends, none of whom had ever 
cared to exercise the right of Kansas wom- 
en to vote at municipal elections, went out 
to vote for him. There was an unusual 
throng at the polls, and that candidate 
went in with a large majority. These 
ladies say they never will vote again, but 
most of them will continue todo so. It 
was not a principle but a prejudice that 
kept them back; and when a prejudice is 
once broken down it has nothing where- 
with to rebuild. 

It is noteworthy that the first chartered 
and well-equipped school for the higher 
education of young women in the United 
States, was established in Mississippi in 
1818. The institution was named the 
Elizabeth Female Academy, in honor of 
Mrs: Elizabeth Greenfield, who donated its 
lands and buildings. It was at Washing- 
ton, about ten miles from Natchez. It 
had a large boarding patronage, and ‘*was 
celebrated for the thoroughness of its tui- 
tional work.” The Rev. Dr. B..M. Drake 
and the Rev. John C. Burress were in suc- 
cession presidents of the academy, but ‘‘its 
greatest reputation was achieved under 
the government of Mrs. Caroline V. Thay- 
ler, a granddaughter of Gen. Warren, the 
hero of Bunker Hill.” 

Fannie P. Hardy, superintendent of the 
schools of the new Maine city of Brewer, 
is a bright woman, who takes interest in 
preserving the wild game of Maine. 
“Fight fire with fire,”’ she says. ‘“‘If the 
guides and hunters kill game illegally, they 
do it because it is profitable; make it more 
profitable to protect the game and those who 
take such service will perform it faithfully. 
Ten good hunters, placed in positions 
which command the waterways of Maine, 
and set to patrol the border and the region 
between Baker Lake and Seven Islands to 
keep off Canadian encroachments, could 
completely crush the illegal killing of 
game throughout the State. What is 
more, they would have the good will of 
the other guides and hunters.” 

The Woman’s Exchange of New York 
City has planned a fine exhibition at the 
Lenox Lyceum, to last six weeks, begin- 
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ige of New York 
exhibition at the 
six weeks, begin- 


| 
ping Easter Monday, April 7. It is in- 
tended that the display of woman's work 
shall be especially fine, but many other | 
attractions are to be brought in. Edison's | 
entire Paris Exposition exhibit will be | 
there; lectures on electricity will be given | 
by eminent scientists; the royal Hunga- | 
rian orchestra of Buda-Pesth will give | 
two concerts daily. There will be a 
“twentieth century exhibit,’ with Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s ‘“‘Looking Backward” and ‘The 
Diothas” for guides; and all manner of 
novel mechanical appliances will be used 
to represent the era of perfection. There 
willalso be atwentieth century newspaper 
issued that will be entirely the work of 
women. Mr. Edison generously contrib- 
utes $5,000 to the fair. 


*ef - 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tuk NORTH-SHORE WATCH, AND OTHER 


PoreMs. By George Edward Woodberry. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1890. Price, 31.25. 

These graceful poems are of a high 
order, and contain many fine thoughts and 
striking passages. ‘lake, for example, 
these beautiful stanzas: 

‘Break, surging sea, about the lovely shore! 

O dimly heaving plains, through darkness 

sweep! 7 

Thy restless waves, with morning stars roofed 

o’er, 

Their incommunicable secret keep, 

Impenetrable deep! ms 
The eldest years on Time’s oblivious verge 

Saw thee, through tempest-weltering night 

uplift ; 

Great mountainous continents amid thy drift, 
And their tall peaks submerge; _ 

The vast, abysmal, wandering fields moved on, 

*"Whelming the wasteful wreck of the old 

world undone ; 

And still round mortal shores thy billows roll, 
And shal) through long, long ages yet unborn; 

Lone splendor of the sense-illumined soul, 
Eternal moaning of the spirit lorn, 

By strokes of loss outworn ; 

Thy terrors image our blind mortal state, 

Dark with impending doom and whirling woe, 

And monsters in thy bosom come and go, 

And Death is thy fell mate ; 

Ab yet, through sun and storm, gray ocean, 

roll! 

Love clasps thy mighty tides in his profound 

control.” 

CONVERSATIONS IN A Stup10O. By Wm. 
Wetmore Story. Intwovolumes. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Miffiin 
& Co.: 1890. Price $1.25 per volume. 


In the form of a dialogue of artists, 
these volumes contain varied dissertations 
on art-topics, pictures, poems, statues, 
etc., and on literature in general. ‘The dis- 
cussions take a wide range, from ancient 
drinks to modern shoddy, from Shake- 
spearian criticism to nineteenth century | 
spiritualism. ‘The inherent value of man- | 
uscript, the dignity of clothes, the fascina- 
tion of the sea, and numerous other themes 
are talked over. The book contains bright 
sayings, and much clear common sense. | 
It is easy reading,—gossippy, lively, | 
amusing, and withal instructive. It is | 
somewhat rambling and lacks logical con- 
nection; but pleasant rambles with cul- | 
tivated companions are eminently con- | 
ducive to mental health and enjoyment. 

H. B. B. 


In A CLUB CORNER. The Monologue of a 
Man who might have been Sociable. 
Overheard by A. P. Russell. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. Price $1.25. 


This is a brilliant book. It consists of | 
328 pages, and contains at least 1,000 first- 
class anecdotes. One who should commit | 
them all to memory and bring them out 
on fitting occasions, would be a master of 
conversation. ‘Conversation,’ says Em- 
erson, ‘‘is an art in which a man has all 
mankind for his competitors; for it is that 
which all are practising every day that 
they live.” Let all who would shine in 
this most charming of all arts begin by 
buying ‘In a Club Corner” and memor- 
izing its anecdotes. Teachers who aspire 
to teach, and companions who aspire to 
amuse, should always talk in parables. 

H. B. B. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS, by Baron Nils Posse, with 
two hundred and forty-one illustrations. 
Boston: 1890. Lee and Shepherd. 


This handsome octavo volume, with its 
excellent print and paper, is not a trans- 
lation, but an original work. It is a 
comprehensive handbook of Swedish gym- 
nastics prepared to meet an urgent demand 
from the author's own pupils in the 
Boston School of Gymnastics. Teachers 
and experts in other branches of the 
science will find it extremely useful. 
Ling’s system with modern improvemerts 
has developed from a personal into a na- 
tional matter, as has Jahn’s System in 
Germany. Exercises, apparatus, dress, 
movements, respiration, etc., are admirably 





| nothing of it at first, as these birds are very 


| field to a point of hard woods where they 


THE 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


reader are specially adapted to young chil- | little tuft of white hair. When his old 


dren. The second reader is intended for 


children in the lowest grammar grade, say | 


of eight to ten years; the third, for those 
of fifth grammar grade from nine to eleven; 
the fourth is for pupils of the fourth grade ; 
the fifth is for the third grade ; the sixth for 
the last two years of grammar school, and 
for high and normal schools and acade- 
mies. ‘The aim has been throughout to cul- 
tivate a taste for the best compositions, 
both in words and music. H. B. B. 


HELPps For DAILy LIVING. 


age. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
Price, $1. 


1889. 


The topics of which these “helps” are 


composed are as follows: Life’s aim and 
meaning; things that make honesty hard; 
self and others; the problem of evil; life’s 
petty worries; conflicts of conscience; liv- 
ing by the day, and how to die. The earn- 
est, sweet and reverent spirit of these dis- 
courses will make all who read them better 
and wiser. H. B. B. 


JEANNE D‘ARC, by A. de Lamartine, with 
notes and vocabulary by Albert Barriére. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1890. 


The touching and inspiring story of the 
Maid of Orleans is the finest incident of 
French history. It is treated in this 
simple narrative in the spirit of a poet and 
philosopher. H. B. B. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. By M. J. Sav- 
age. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1889. 
Price, $1. 

The author considers successively the 
various phases of religious thought—The 
Roman Church, Liberal Orthodoxy, Uni- 
tarianism, Free Religion, Ethical Culture, 
Scientific Materialism, Jngersollism, Mind 
Cure, Spiritualism, etc. He sees every- 
where a break-down of the old orthodoxy, 
and the coming of a better social order— 
the true City of God. H. B. B. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By F. 8S. Schenck. 
Funk & Wagnalls. New York: 
Price $1. 

This is a faithful application of the 
moral law to popular sins and fashionable 
follies. ‘The prohibitions applicable to a 
patriarchal society three thousand years 
ago are valid and binding to-day, and if 


By M. J. Sav- | 


Paper. | 


master mounted him, the horse fairly 
quivered with delight, and gave a cry of 
gladness. 

All through the centennial week there 
were two happy beings together, a man 
and a horse; and a horse sometimes shows 
intelligence so nearly human that one can- 
not but be glad when a great pleasure falls 
into the life of this faithful friend of man. 
— The Presbyterian. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 


| death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 


sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
seud two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 


| Society (U.S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 


Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrric AGency, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


| Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 


1889. | 


duly heeded, will make individuals happier | 


and communities more prosperous. 
H. B. B. 


LA METROMANIE. A French Comedy in 


five acts, by Alexis ParOdn, with intro- | 
duction and notes by Léon Delbos, M. A. | 


Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 1889. 
Paper. 
The merit of this work is shown by its 
having maintanined its popularity for a 
century and a half, having been first 


placed upon the stage in 1738. H. B. B. 


——*#@e— -——— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BIRD’S DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


In June of 1889 I had occasion to be out 
a mile or thereabout from the town of 
Kentville, and was for some time detained 
in a strip of clearing about forty rods 
wide. While there I noticed woodpeckers 
continually crossing this clearing from one 
block of woods to the other. I thought 


common here, but after a constant stream 
of them had been going and coming for 
sometime, I determined to go across a small 


all seemed to be going, and see if I could 
find the cause. I discovered that the wood- 
peckers were flying to and from the top of 
a living white birch tree. About forty- 
five feet up this tree the woodpeckers had 
thickly perforated the bark a space of 
about ten inches around the trunk, causing 
the sap to flow freely. I soon discovered 
that this was adrinking-fountain, not only 
for the birds thathad so diligently worked 
to bore these holes, but it seemed that all 
the smali birds in the neighborhood were 
coming here to get a share of the sweet 
sap that was continually flowing from the 
tree.— Forest and Stream. 





a 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


Let me tell you a pretty story. Among 
the visitors to New York from the South 
during the centennial celebration, was a 
gentleman on the staff of the Governor of 
Virginia. He had written to a friend to 
engage a horse for him to ride during his 
stay in New York. A white horse, proud- 








treated. H. B. B. 


EASTER GLEAMS. By Lucy Larcom. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1890. Price, 75 cents. 
Twenty-two short poems, all of a relig- 

ious character, in harmony with the Easter 

festivities. They are full of sweet and 
solemn cheer, like the following stanza: 

‘Ring, happy bells of Easter time! 

The wor'd is glad to hear your chime; 

Across wide fields of melting snow 

The winds of summer softly blow, 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 

Of Easter time.” 

THE PUBLIC ScHOOL Music COURSE. 
By Charles E. Whiting. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
cents. 

The child’s first year in school makes 
deep and permanent impressions. Hence 
the sentiment and melody of the first music 


In five books. | 
Price, 85 | 


| stepping and slender-limbed, was selected. 
| On the morning appointed it was Jed in 
| company with a coal-black steed to the spot 
| where the Virginia gentleman and a friend 
| were ready to mount, when, lo! the black 
| horse pawed the ground, shook his head, 
| showed great uneasiness, and altogether 
| behaved so remarkably that he attracted 
| great attention. 

‘*As sure as I live,” said the rider of the 
| white horse to his companion, ‘‘you are 
| mounted on Black Diamond, my own old 
| horse!” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said the other equestrian, 
‘‘vou wouldn’t know Black Diamond now, 
and he wouldn't know you.” 

By this time a little throng of spectators 
| had gathered, interested in the scene. 
| Black Diamond’s saddle was taken off, and 
! under it was discovered an old scar and a 


| cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents ; 





songs, and all other kinds of music, are in our 


thousands of books and millions of sheet music , 


pieces. 

SOUNS PLAYERS’ (Paper $1.00; 
POPULAR COLLECTION Boards, $1.25). 
ew, bright and easy. 143 Piano Pieces. 

WHITNEY’S _ (Bads., $2, Cloth, 32.50). By 
ORCAN ALBUM 8.B. Whitney. 33 fine organ 
pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers. 


A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


MASON’S PIANO- (82.50). ByWm. Mason 
RR ECHNICS and W.S. B. Mathews. 
This admirable system of scales, arpeggios and all 


other needed technical exercises, with good direo- | 


tions, holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be everywhere used. 

Our thoroughly good, genial and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do You 


use them? 
SONG Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.) 
ANU Book 2, Medium (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 
Book 3, Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L.O 


; 
Emerson, is his last and best book, and a rare good | 


book for schools. 


MOTION (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Boardman 
SONGS is a delight to teachers and children. * 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 36 
Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ey served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
‘silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. 0OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


(gan 
sO deiggles Sr 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 
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SOME EASTER BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY 
and Other Poews. ty RonertT BROWNING. Edit- 
ed by Heloise E. Hersey. lémo, white, gilt edges, $1. 

One can hardly find a pleasanter path to the heart of 

Browniug’s poetry than an Easter reading of his 

glorious Easter triumph- song. 

EGGS: FAcTs AND FANCIES ABOUT THEM. Com- 
piled by Anna Barrows. Mémo, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25. 

A quaint summary of all that is kuown or believed 


or fancied about the egg: especially interesting for the 
Lenten and Easter seasun. 


| SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By ELLA M. BAKER. 


12mo, $1.25. New Edition. 


A story for girls, pase. sweet and full of encourage- 
ment, and calculated to exert a wide influence. 


ON EASTER DAY. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 2c. 
AN EASTER ROSE. By SARAH P. KELLOGG. 2c. 


SUNSHINE. A Prize Poem by KATHARINE LEE 
BATES. 3 cents, 


EASTER LILIES. Compiled by Mrs. E. R. FArR- 
CHILD. % cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HER MOTHER’S BIBLE. By “PANSY.” Cloth, 
50 cents. 

“Mother’s Bible will be worth a fortune to my 
children,” Mrs. Selmser said, So it was, and almost 
literally. But, probably, the best things it did were 
just those anv other Bible would have done—in driving 
away temptation, inspiring heart-bravery and a for- 
giving spirit. 


A LITTLE SERVANT. By GRACE LIVINGSTON, 
author of “A Chautauqua Idyl.” Cloth, 50 cents. 
The little girl whose simple story is here told was 
called “God's little servant” by her grandpa, because of 
the faithful work she did for her faster, in her own 
innocent way. It is a dainty conception of the possibil- | 

ities for good in child-life, tenderly and sweetly told. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

“The efforts and experiences of the Raeburn Girls 


are as interesting as a story as they are valuable as an 
example.”—Portland Transcript, 





A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRANCES 
C, SPARHAWK, author of “Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

The awakened interest in the “Nation’s wards” is 
here shown in its most earnest and practical workings. 
The book is worthy to stand beside “Ramona.” 

AIDS TO ENDEAVOR, 
gilt edges, $1.00, 


‘ Third edition called for within two months of first 
ssse, 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS. 
Special edition of third volume, March, in half 
white, $1.00; now ready. 





The current number of WIDE AWAKE contains 
the opening chapters of “Bony and Ban,” a new seria! 
story by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and a number of 
pleasant surprises. Look out for them. Our other 
magazines BABYLAND, PANSY and OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN are as bright as 
ever; yes, brighter than ever, for Progress is our 
watchword. Copies of bound volumes for 1889 are still 
in stock, BABYLAND, 75 cts. PANSY, $1.25; OUR 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1.25; WIDE AWAKE, 2 
vols., $1.50 each. Those who desire to secure them 
should send early orders. 





For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, | 
BOSTON. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social | 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, ; 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©?!ToRs. 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2554 New York City. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 
Healthy and amy Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age pod gg whe 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
right Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms /ree. ~ 

THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 

Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For | 
terms address as above. 
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HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION 


Its Faults and Its Graces 

Comprising: 1, Dr. Peabody’s Lecture delivered be- 
fore a young ladies’ school, in poswarypets. 2, Dr. 
Francis Trench’s Lecture addressed to the Literary, 
Scientific and Mechauics’ Institution at Reading, Eng. 
3, Mr. Parry Gwinn’s “A Word to the Wise; or, Hints 
on the Current Improprieties in Writiog and Speak- 
ing.” 4, Mistakes and Improprieties in Speaking and 
Writing Corrected. Compiled by ANDREW P. PEA- 
bopy, D.D., LL.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Punctuation and Other Typo- 
graphical Matters 


For the use of Printers, Authors, Teachers and 
Scholars. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at 
the University Press, Cambridge. 5v cents, 


MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH, 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
For the use of all who Teach, Write or Speak the 
Language. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. 5 cents. 











3000 WORDS 


SOULE & CAMPBELL’S | 


Pronouncing Handbook | 
Of Words often Mispronounced and of Words as to | 
which a choice of Pronunciation is Allowed, 3000 
Mistakes in Pronunciation Corrected. 50 cents. 


Campbell’s Handbook of English | 
Synonyms 

WITH AN APPENDIX 

Showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 50 cents. | 











Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston 


i HINTS ON 
Writing and Speech-Making 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, | 


Author of “ Young Folks’ Mites of the United | 
States,” “Young Folks’ American Explorers,” 
“Malborne,.” “Outdoor Papers,” “Old 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment.” “ 
says,” etc. cents. 


1000 BLUNDERS IN ENGLISH | 


A Handbook of Suggestions in Writing and Speaking. 
By HARLAN H. BALLARD, A.M. 50 ceuts. apenas 


BROKEN ENCLISH 


A Frenchman's Struggles with the English Language. 
Amusing as a narrative, instructive as a handbook of 
French conversation. By Prof. E, C. DUBOIS, author 
of “The French Teacher: a Right System of Teaching | 
French.” 5 cents. 


Forgotten Meanings 
—OR— 
AN HOUR WITH THE DICTIONARY. 
By ALFRED WAITES, 
Author of “Student's Historical Manual.” 
50 CENTS. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED | 


By RICHARD WHATLEY, D.D. 


Its directions as to the proper use of which and | 
that are alone worth the price of the book. 


A new edition, 50 cents, 


wrt Days,” | 
tlantic Es- 














Catalogues free. 


| multum bonum in parvo."—Rev. 
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The Woman's Journal, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”"—Rev. Anna 
Zz oe National Superintendent of Franchise 

~C.7. VO. 


“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 


“I never forget to recommend the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs, 
A en M. Gougar. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”"—Julia Ward Howe. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subseribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
Epirep sy ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Massa, 








It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
te objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 





“It ig a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. em, National 


Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 


“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


“Tt is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
eorge S. ey 
Derby, Vt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Forty-two different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 














MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM . . Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHOON, JR. 
Mrs. Mary B. BRooKs, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE. 





wae copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 


Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors, It gives renee of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LucY STONE. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 
T. V. POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to eell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman's 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, MARCH 29, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first cubeoription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio Woman 





Suffrage Association will be held in Massillon) | 


Ohio, May 20, 21, 22, 1890. 
Marrua H. EL_wett, 
President Ohio W.S. A. 
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MASS, LEAGUE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sovutn Boston.—The next public meeting of 
the League will be held at the house of Miss A. 
E. Newell, 751 Broadway, Tuesday evening, 
April 1, at half-past seven o'clock. The address 
of the evening will be given by Mrs. Sewall 
Curtis. 

LeaGve Lectvres.—Mrs. Sewal! Curtis will 
lecture in South Boston April 1, in Somerville 
April 6, in Waltham April 16. Further notices 
will be given later. 

The Boston League will hold its regular monthly 
meeting on Monday, April 7, at 7.45 P. M., at 
the residence of Mrs. Helen Coy, 80 West New- 
ton Street. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and others will speak. Suffragists and 
opponents are invited. 
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WYOMING ADMITTED. 





In the U. S. House of Repesentatives, on 
the 26th inst., Mr. Cannon, of Iilinois, 
from the committee on rules, report- 
ed a resolution making the Wyoming Ad- 
mission bill a special order for that day, a 
recess to be taken at 5.30 o'clock until! 
11 o'clock on Thursday, March 27, the 
previous question to be considered as or- 
dered at 1 o'clock. The resolution was 
adopted, and the Wyoming bill was taken 
up. 

Mr. Baker, of New York, submitted an 
argument in support of the measure. 


because he believed that there were gross 
stitution of Wyoming, because he believed 


that the Territory did not contain a popu- 
lation requisite for admission into the 
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and women, of the right to vote. The 
reason for this was that in Wyoming the 
Mormons. voted the Republican ticket, 
while in Idaho it was suspected that they 
voted the Democratic ticket. Mormonism 
was no objection to the admission of a 
State, except when the people having that 
belief were suspected of having a desire to 
vote the Demeeratic ticket. He believed 
that if the Mormons of Utah would vote 
with the Republicans, the gentlemen on 
the other side would railroad a bill through 
the House for the admission of that Terri- 
tory as a State. He did not desire to delay 


| the admission of Wyoming into the Union 


at the earliest time practicable, but he in- 
sisted that its admission should be after 
the most careful consideration by the peo- 
ple of the Territory, and after mature de- 
liberation by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, said that the 


| Democratic party, since the fall of slavery, 


and since it had ceased to admit States in 
order to keep up the policy of slavery, had 
always opposed the admission of States ; 
hostility, either open and declared as now, 
or covert or insinuated, as in the fiftieth 


| Congress, had always been the policy of 


the Democratic party. A vote here in favor | 
of the admission of Wyoming by no means 
meant that the voter was an adherent of 
the doctrine of woman suffrage, a doctrine 
which he was not much alarmed about. 

At one o’vlock the previous question was | 
ordered. Mr. Springer, on behalf of the | 
minority of the committee, offered an 
amendment providing for another conven- 
tion, called under the authority of an act 
of Congress. Lost—-Yeas, 131; nays, 138. 

Mr. Springer then offered an amendment 
providing that there shall be an election 
in Wyoming on ‘Tuesday afcer the first 
Monday in November next, for a Repre- 
sentative to the fifty-first and fifty-second 
Congresses, and for state and judicial ofli- 
ces. The constitution shall be voted upon, 
and if the yore is against female suffrage, 
the feature shall be eliminated from the | 
constitution. This was also lost,—yeas 
133, nays 139; Mr. Dunnell, of Minnesota, 
and Mr. Van Schaack, of Wisconsia, voting 
with the Democrats. 

Mr. Springer then offered his last amend- | 


| ment, which strikes out the clause of the | 
Mr. Barnes, of Georgia, opposed the bill | 


Wyoming constitution providing for fe- 


| male sutlrages Defeated— Yeas, 132; nays, 
irregularities in the adoption of the con- | 


Union, and because there were incorporated | 


in the constitution features based upon the 


subject of woman suffrage, which were an- | 


tagonistic to Republican institutions. On 
the question of woman suffrage, he said 
that he had no pictures to draw of home, 
of woman’s sphere and of man’s sphere. 
He believed that God had made the two 
sexes, each the complement of the other, 
and that each, acting as the complement 
of the other, performed the highest duties 
which nature’s God had intended it to dis- 
charge. It had never been contemplated 
by the fathers of the republic that women 
should have the right to vote. 

Mr. Carey, of Wyoming, made a strong 
plea for the admission of the Territory 


which he represented into the sisterhood | 


of States. 
tion had been adopted by the free and fair 
vote of its citizens, and the population 
was sufficient to entitle it to two senators 


He contended that its constitu- | 


and one representative in the Congress of | 


the United States, and he defended the 
provision of the constitution of the Terri- 
tory extending the right of suffrage to 
women. 

After further debate, in which the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage played quite a 


prominent part, the House, at 6.30, took a | 


recess until 11 o'clock on Thursday. 

On Thursday, March 27, at 11 A. M., 
debate was resumed. 

Mr. Outhwaite, of Ohio, opposed the 
bill, basing his opposition upon the insuf- 
ficiency of population in the proposed 
State. 

Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, also 
antagonized the measure, declaring that it 
was a bribe held out to Congress by the 
local office-seeking element in the ‘lerri- 
tory. 

Mr. McAdoo, of New Jersey, said that 
the constitution of Wyoming, if not the 
worst constitution ever adopted, was 
abreast of the worst. On the question of 
woman suffrage, he said that all honorable 
men had idealized woman, and looked upon 
her as good and fair and beautiful. Were 
she given suffrage, men would not look 
upon her as fair and beautiful, but as ro- 
bust, manly, and at times, when politics 
waxed hot, vulgar. Woman wasthe main- 
stay of religion; put her into politics and 
that mainstay was removed. 

Mr. Springer, of Illinois, said in the last 
Congress he had favored the admission of 
the four new States. At this session he 
had introduced an omnibus bli, because 
he thought that all the Territories should 
be treated fairly and equally. The Wyo- 
ming bill gave women the right of suffrage. 
The Idaho bill deprived the Mormons, men 


138. Mr. Dunnell, of Minnesota, and 
Mr. Lehibach, of New Jersey, voted with 
the Democrats. 

Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, moved 
to recommit the bill. Lost—Yeas, 129; 
nays, 144. 

The bill was then passed—Yeas, 139; | 
nays, 127. This was a strict party vote, | 
except that Mr. Dunnell, of Minnesota, 
voted with the Democrats. 

Mr. Baker, of New York, moved to re- 
consider and moved to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. Springer demanded the yeas and 
nays; carried—Yeas, 132; nays, 119, a 
party vote. 

This action of the House of Representa- 


| Support us. 


tives by a strict party vote is probably de- | 


| cisive of the speedy admission of Wyoming 


as a woman suffrage State. The Senate is 
more strongly Republican than the House. 
In a discussion, several years ago, on the 
proposed admission of Washington Terri- 
tory, several leading Southern Democrats 
took the ground that every community 
seeking admission as a State, has a right 
to regulate the suffrage for itself with- 
out Congressional interference. President 
Harrison is not unfriendly to woman 
suffrage, and will not be likely to antago- 
nize the great party of which he is the 
official head. With two senators and a 
representative in Congress elected in part 
by the votes of women, the woman suf- 
frage movement will enter upon an era of 
more rapid advancement. H. B. B. 
ee 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BILL. 


Of the various bills brought before the 
Massachusetts Legislature this year, the 
one measure that will hold permanent his- 
toric importance is the bill to secure mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women. 

The principle involved is that which 
gave the key-note to the war of the Revo- 
lution. The women of Massachusetts pay 
millions of dollars in taxes about which 
they have neither voice nor vote. In some 
of our towns, One woman pays a larger 


| to vote only for members of the school 
| committee. 


tax than hundreds of men who pay only a | 
poll tax. Every ove of these men has a | 


vote as to the amount of the tax this 
woman shall pay, and as to how her money 
shal] be used. But the woman herself is 
denied the right to vote at all. It is the 
gravest injustice of the present day. 
Clergymen should preach about it; editors 
should write about it; lawyers should ex- 
pose this crime against women, against 
justice, and against the integrity of the 
government itself. Women, at infinite 
disadvantage, must urge their own cause. 
But it depends now, for this year, on the 
individual] legislator to show whether he 
holds the right of his mother and his 
audghter as sacred as his own. L. 8. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS’ WIVES. 


The farmer's wives of Centralia, II1., | 
have organized a branch of the *‘Farmers’ 
Mutual Benetit Association,” to be known 
as the Ladies’ Guild. ‘They have issued an | 
appeal to the wives and daughters of Illi- 
nois to organize, aud ‘assist their hus- 
bands, fathers, and sons to battle for their 
rights.” This is very good, and we wish 
success to the Illinois farmer's wives. | 
Now, will the Illinois farmers lend a hand | 
for the rights of their wives and daugh- 
ters? However much the women may 
wish to help their husbands, fathers, and 
sons, not one of them has a vote to help 
carry the measures which are only carried 
by votes. The best way for the farmers 
to enable their wives and daughters to help 


them is to secure votes for the women. 
i & 


“eo 
NO SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 


When the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a bill that enabled women to vote 
for members of the school committee, they 
made the condition that every woman who 
applied to be assessed a poll-tax in order 
to vote for school committee must first 
give in under oath a true statement of all 
her property, and be taxed on it. At the 
present session of the Legislature, the taxa- 


| tion committee reported it ‘tinexpedient to 
| compel all persons in the State to make a 


sworn statement to the assessors of all 
their property liable to taxation.”’ As wom- 
en were already required to make a sworn 
stutement, the only other “persons” of 
whom it could be required were the male 
persons, and as these male persons had the | 
matter wholly in their own hands, they 
promptly reported “inexpedient,” and not 
a remonstrance was heard against the re- 
port. ‘The old saying about sauce for the 
goose being sauce for the gander does not | 
apply when the ganders have votes and 
the geese have none. L. 8. 
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A PITIFUL QUESTION. 


The Boston Globe has a department 
called ‘*fhe People’s Column,” in which | 


| anybody can ask questions, and the legal , 


questions are answered by a competent 
lawyer. Here is one of the questions that 
appeared in the Globe of last ‘Tuesday : 

‘*My husband has left me three times. 
The last time he took part of the furniture. 
I have three children. I have nothing to 
support the children but my daily labor. 
He abused me and the children so that I am 
afraid to dive with him. He says that if I 
will live with him and the children he will 
Is there no way to make him 
help support the children if I keep them 
with me?” Ss. K. 

Here is the answer: 

‘*You can apply tothe Probate Court for 
a separate maintenance.” 

Think of that in Massachusetts! Last 
year Senator Crosby, of Berkshire, pro- 
posed a bill to allow a wife whose hus- 
band had deserted her, the right to sell her 
own real estate. But it did not pass. So | 
here in the old Bay State women plead for 
the help of the fathers of their children, | 
and even when deserted by their husbands, 
they may not sell their own real estate. 
But Mr. Ropes says: ‘*‘Women have no | 
grievance.” He does not consider that dis- 
franchisement is the great grievance from 


which all women’s legal wrongs come. 
z L. 8. 


a So 
A FORWARD STEP IN IOWA. 





In many respects the laws of Iowa re- 
garding women are in advance of those of 
most other States. In the matter of school 
suffrage, they have been behind. But on 
March 20th, in the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives, Chairman Brown, of the suf- 
frage committee, reported favorably a 
bill giving women the right to vote at 
school elections. There was a minority 
report against the bill, claiming that it 
was unconstitutional. 

If the bill pass, let us hope it may give 
women a vote on all questions that con- 
cern the schools, and not require of them 
in advance a sworn statement of all their 
property, to be taxed on it, with the right 


L. 8. 
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GENEROUS LEAVENWORTH MEN. 


The women of Leavenworth, Kan., this 
year for the first time have taken part in 
the nominating conventions. ‘T’o the credit 
of the Republican men of that city, the 
women were treated as equals. The re- | 
port says: 


‘‘A few weeks ago a number of ladies 
met and organized a Ladies’ City Central 
Committee. They appointed proper sub- 
committees for the different wards, and 
went about organizing ina thorough and 
systematic manner. They called on the 
committeemen from the various wards, 
and asked to be allowed representatives in 
their convention. Their request was 
granted, and they attended the primaries. | 
‘They were given three out of the six mem- | 
bers of the school board. They were also 
given the member of city council in the | 
third, the strongest Republican ward in 
the city, and they nominated for the posi- 
tion Mrs. H. D. Cushing, a very able wom- | 
an, who is certain to be elected. In order | 


| and people: 


" | 
to allow the latlies a chance to help man- | 
age the city camprign. the convention de- | 


cided to have two members from each | 
ward on the central committee, one lady 
and one gentleman, who were elected ac- 
cordingly.” 

The Democratic convention was held 
several weeks before the organization of 
the women was completed, and too early 
for their co-operation; else, let us hope, 
we might have found the Democrats also 
loyally co-operating with the women vot- 





ers. Thanks to Kansas men! Ls. | 
+e 
AN EVENING WITH AUTHORS AND 
COMPOSERS. 


A very attractive literary and musical 
entertainment will be given by the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. on April 9, at 7.45 P. M., 
at Association Hall, in this city. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward will 
be present, and will, if her health permits, 
read alove song. Her husband, Mr. Her- 
bert Ward, will read a story of their joint 
composition. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will give a 
delightful selection from the William 
Henry Letters. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
will read one of her own stories. Several 
younger authors, whose names will be an- 
nounced later, will add to the interest of 
the evening. 

Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. Arthur Weld, and 
Mr. Ethelbert Nevin will render their own 
compositions for the enjoyment of the 
music lovers of Boston. Mr. Nevin will 
play a suite for the piano, and Mrs. 
Wyman, who has recently sung at one of 
the Symphony Concerts, will give a group 
of Mr. Weld’s songs. 

Tickets are on sale at 3 Park Street. 


Price one dollar. The programme will 


| be varied and interesting, and friends are 
| advised to secure their tickets early. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA FUND. 


The South Dakota Campaign committee 
of the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association ask that all contributions for 
their work shall be sent to Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford, Treasurer, Riggs House, Wash- | 
ington, D.C. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


—_———~e-o-o———— 
MASSACHUSETTS AND DAHOMEY. 


All the Judges of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts (except the Chief | 
Justice, who was absent on account of ill- 
ness) have just united in a remarkably 


| learned and lengthy historical review of 


the appointment of notaries public from 
the earliest period, closing with the decis- 
ion that a woman cannot be a notary pub- 
lic because nO woman ever has been such, | 
and because there is no statute affirming 
ip express terms her right to be one. Be- 
wildered and befogged by these tortuous 
prolixities, and hypnotized, so to speak, 
by the learned court, I found myself read- 
ing the Boston Sunday Herald of March 23, 
A. D. 2000, and came upon the following 
editorial paragraph: 

**In spite of the light and leading of tha 
Boston Herald and other able newspapers, 
the nineteenth century must be classed as 
one of the dark ages, since, even in the 
highest courts of law, justice and common- 
sense were disregarded in a blind adher- 
ence to precedent. Two communities 
seem to have taken the lead in their re- 
spective continents—Dahomey in Africa, 
and Massachusetts in America. Both these 
States devoutly believed themselves to be 
in advance of all others. Yet we read in 
the interesting travels of William Crafts in 
Dahomey, during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, that he unsuccessfully 
appealed to the authorities of that power- 
ful nation to put an end to the shocking 
barbarities which daily adorned the palace 
and other public buildings with the ghastly 
heads of unoffending human victims, whose 
wives and daughters were afterwards 
drafted into the army, and formed the 
bodyguard of the monarch. Human sac- 
rifices and widespread devastations were 
of constant occurrence. Mr. Crafts vainly 
tried to secure reform of these ancient and 
frightful usages, but he met with one and 
the same answer from monarch, priests, 
‘It is our custom.’ Beyond 
and behind this final argument it was im- 
possible for them to go. In Massachusetts, 
also, during the last decade of the same 
unenlightened nineteenth century, the 
judiciary committee of the Great and Gen- 
eral Court reported ‘inexpedient’ on peti- 
tions that married mothers might have an 
equal right with the fathers to the legal 
personal control of their minor children, 
that husbands and wives might make valid 
contracts with each other, and that wid- 
ows might live more than forty days in the 
houses of their deceased husbands with- | 
out paying rent. The petitioners pleaded | 
that the law which gave to one parent, and 





| the United States 


that one the father, the sole power over a 
child, was utterly wrong iu principle and 
mischievous in practice. Wrong in princi- 
ple, because nature had bestowed upon 


| motherhood instincts and capacities which 


enabled a mother to care for her offspring 
in many vital essentials more wisely than 
any other person could do; mischievous in 
practice, because it enabled cruel, revenge- 
ful, drunken, heartless fathers to ruin the 
happiness of mothers and to poison the 
moral character of their children. It was 


| shown that a father, under the existing 


law, could will away her unborn child 
from its mother to a testamentary guar- 
dian, and had actually done so. Even the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
in March, 1890, denied the right to a wom- 
an to act as a notary public, for the simple 
reason that ‘itis not our custom.’ Although 
Constitution had ex- 
pressly declared that the privileges and 
immunities of American citizens should 
not be abridged or denied, yet this close 
corporation, which owed its existence not 
to election by the people, but to the ap- 
pointment of the State executive, which 
held its office for life and was responsible 
to nobody, coolly denied on one occasion 
that 2 woman was a ‘person,’ or entitled 
to practise law, because no statute had 
ever said she was a person, or might bea 
lawyer. Apparently this court, had it ex- 
isted in 1776, would have denied the valid- 
ity of a republican form of government on 
the ground that the King of England and 
the British Parliament had all the prece- 
dents in theirfavor. Thus two leading na- 
tions in their respective continents, during 
the benighted nineteenth century, were 
governed solely by the semi-barbarous cus- 
toms of their ancestors, and seem to have 
been quite unaware that they were still in 
the shadow of the Dark Ages.” 

Boston Sunday Herald. H. B. B. 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The papers are saying that the women 
of Atchison, Kan., have ‘nominated a 
full ticket,” thus giving ground for the 
assertion that ‘when women get the bal- 
lot, they want the earth,” and will ‘pro- 
ceed to use the ballot to get it with.” 
The truth simply is that the Atchison 
women made the nominations for mem- 
bers of the school board. 

This is the ‘‘off year” in the municipal 
elections, and in our first and second class 
cities we elect no mayor nor police judge 
—only a member of the school board and 
a member of the city council from each 
ward. The Atchison women, feeling that 
the business of the school board needed 
the participation of women, have under- 


| taken to elect a woman member of the 


board from each ward. The Atchison 
teachers are pleased with the movement; 
the women of the city enter into it with 
spirit, the men are endorsing it, and unless 
some complication occurs, there will be 
no nominations against the women’s can- 
didates. ‘This will make the membership 
of the school board of Atchison half 
women, which is as it should be. 

In Salina, ward meetings of women 
were held, and the question of the propri- 
ety and feasibility of electing women to 
the school board was fully discussed. 
The general opinion of the women was in 
favor of putting women on the school 
board. No one favored the election of a 
school board wholly composed of women, 
but neither was any one in favor of allow- 
ing the board to remain of men alone. So 
we proceeded to put women in nomination 
in two wards. Nobody can charge us 
with ‘‘wanting the earth,” since our de- 
mands are so moderate. I am loth to con- 
fess that primaries were not held in our 
city this year or last, and that is why we 
have been compelled to call women’s 
meetings. It was the only way to get at 
the sense of the women citizens on this 
subject, and the only way to focus our 
forces or get any concertof action. Muni- 
cipal woman suffrage has its difficulties, 
and this assertion will wake a responsive 
chord in the mind of many a thoughtful 
Kansas woman. Indeed, municipal gov- 
ernment is a sericus problem to the other 
sex ulso, here and in other States. 

While we are averse to a ‘*woman’s” 
ticket as against a ‘‘man’s” ticket, we are 
sometimes compelled to make our own 
ticket if we are to accomplish our aim; 
and our good brothers are none too swift 
to see the reason for this. They generally 
leave nearly the whole matter of nomina- 
tions until after the closing of the books 
of registration. This is often done in 
order that public interest may not be so 
aroused as to make the registration large. 
A small vote is easier to control than 4 
large one. However, we have not here put 
ourselves in antagonism to our brothers. 
We have appointed a committee to confer 
with them and try to secure their co-opera- 
tion, and-to assure them that we only took 
the matter into our separate consideration 
because they were slow to move in it, and 
because their methods gave us no oppor- 
tunity to accomplish our purpose. 
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Our elections in first and second class 
cities will occur on April 1. The third 
class cities, of which we have more than 
200, hold their elections several days later. 
After that time, we shall be able to furnish 
the second chapter of this story of munici- 
pal elections in Kansas. The work in our 
elections is interesting, especially to the 
dramatis persone, and ‘mighty informin’,” 
but not calculated to inspire great venera- 


tion for the powers that be, nor for the | 


perfection of our system of municipal | 
government. But the participation of 
women is undoubtedly good both for 
municipal government and for the women 
voters. LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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THE COUNTRY STORE. 


| looked so well. 


As the time draws near for the Country 
Store to open, the committee wish to im- 
press upon the different leagues the neces- | 
sity of canvassing their members and find- | 
ing out the amount of food each person 
will send for the café. This is a most im- | 
portant part of the enterprise, and much 
co-operation is needed to make it a credit. 

There is need of a barrel of potatoes, 
half a barrel of sugar, three boiled hams, 
four quarts per day of baked beans and | 
four loaves of brown bread, four quarts of 
pickles per day, bread, rolls, pies, cake 
and doughnuts. There is need of poultry, 
beef, lamb and tongue. Besides this, in 
the way of groceries there is need of tea, 
salt, mustard, pepper, rice, cheese, vinegar, | 
soap, onions, Worcestershire sauce, and | 
eggs. 

Will the committee for each counter 
please notify me who is going to take the | 
charge of their counter? In case they | 
have no one in their league in view, the | 
committee must provide some one, and it | 
is necessary to know in advance. Please | 
send the names to me at your earliest con- | 
venience. 

Volunteer helpers are also needed, who | 

} 


will be ready to be put anywhere. Let 
all who have willing hands and spare time 
notify me, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness for work. 

The art table has had a very beautiful 
donation from Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke, 
of Marietta, Ga. It is a large painting 
of a magnolia blossom. The picture is 
striking, and should sell readily for fifty 
dollars, at which the artist values it. 

From West Newbury comes a very wel- 
come box of goods. The sender is the 
only active suffragist in that town, but 
she does not lose the opportunity to help. 

The Café Committee are asked to meet 
on Monday, March 31, at 2 P. M., and the | 
entertainment Committee on the same day | 
at 3 P. M. 

The Country Store will open in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Monday, April 21, and last 
through the week. 

Miss Caroline Scott, now of Dakota, 
who was for years one of the faithful suf- 
frage workers of Massachusetts, offers to 
contribute flower seeds from her prairie 
garden. They will be received with 
thanks. 





CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
For Country Store Committee. 





- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SOMERVILLE.—The March meeting was 
held on the 5th inst., and was one of un- 
usual interest and more than average at- 
tendance. Partial arrangements were 
made for a lecture by Mrs. Martha Sewall 
Curtis, The League will furnish a 
variety table at the Country Store, to be 
opened by the Mass. W.S. A. during the 
coming month. Mrs. A. J. Lombard, of 
East Somerville, was appointed general 
manager of the table, and Mrs. M. B. Pit- 
man, of Spring Hill, chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other matters were discussed, and 
the meeting adjourned at 4.30, allowing 
time for the usual social conversation that 
follows. Though well attended, a still 
larger number would increase the interest 
and add to the usefulness of the League, 
and ladies who are in sympathy with the 
movement are always welcome. The next 


| Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 





meeting will be held on the first Wednes- 
day in April, at 3 P. M., at the house of 
the president, Mrs. M. P. Lowe, No. 117 
Summer Street. 


LEOMINSTER. MARCH 21.—A_ public | 
meeting of the League was held in the | 
town hall. It was well attended. Mrs. | 
Sewall Curtis was the speaker. After the | 
lecture the Country Store was discussed, | 
and the League, active and interested as 
ever, promised a donation of articles. The 
ladies of the League hospitably entertained 
Mrs. Curtis. 


BURLINGTON, MARCH 23.—Instead of the 
usual Sunday evening service, Mrs. Sewall 
Curtis gave a lecture in the church on 
“The Bible View of Woman’s Cause.” The 
church was filled so that the vestry was 
opened to accommodate some of the audi- 
ence. All seemed interested, and at the 
close many expressed satisfaction. 


WINCHESTER, MARCH 25.—The League 
held a public meeting in Harmony Hall. 
A goodly number attended. Mrs. Sewall | 
Curtis gave her lecture on ‘‘A Woman of 
the Next Century,” and also presented the 
claims of the Country Store. The League 
promised a donation of articles, gathered 
by their soliciting committee. 

HOLLIsTon, MARCH 26.—A public meet- 
ing of the league was heldin Reform Club 
Hall. Mrs. Mary A. Cutler presided. The 
meeting was opened by Rev. M. N. Reed 





| in Mississippi. 
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(Baptist). The lecture was by Mrs. Sew- | 


all Curtis, with excellent vocal music by 
young ladies from the Congregational 
Church choir. 
eo o—_____—__ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, MARCH 26, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Our New York City Woman Suffrage 
League held its annual reception at the 
Park Avenue Hotel on Thursday evening, 
March 20. The guest of the occasion was 


Dr. Bartol’s 


| Boston, is the subject of an illustrated 


| April, by Mrs. Emily Talbot. 


She was | 


entertained by Mrs. Esther Herrman, who | 


sent a beautiful bouquet of flowers to orna- 
ment the parlor. ‘The huge room never 
There was a good deal of 
new furniture, and many shaded lamps 
shed a soft lustre. About four hundred 
guests were present, including many per- 
sons of social prominence, who do not 
usually attend such gatherings. Short 
speeches were made by Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore, and Dr. Emily Kempin. 
Mrs. Hooker spoke admirably on the pres- 
ent condition of politics, and on the pros- 
pects of the World’s Fair. She made 
every one laugh by showing a picture in 
an illustrated paper, representing Colum- 
bus surrounded by nineteen women, repre- 
senting the republics of the two Americas, 
not one of which was really a republic. 
Six young ladies were ushers—Misses 
Johnston, Wakeman, Locke, Sprague, 
Webb, and Blake. 

An interesting meeting was held in 
Brooklyn, at the Central Congregational 
Church, on Monday evening. ‘The object 
was to promote clean streets and the pub- 
lic health. Mrs. Jane Scrimgeour presided. 
Before the adjournment, the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association of Brooklyn 
was formed. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th Street. 

*** 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In Minneapolis, Feb. 16, Mrs. Eviza 
WEBBER passed to the higher existence, 
after a long and well-spent life of ninety 
years and four months. She was a de- 


| 


| of $370.10 remains from the year’s receipts. 


| receiving the goods of her patrons. 


voted woman suffragist, and up to the time | 
of her coronation never missed an oppor- | 
tunity of impressing those with whom she | 


came in contact with the necessity of equal 
suffrage for all. When the women of 
Massachusetts were first granted school 
committee suffrage, she was past four- 
score years, but she inspired by her exam- 
ple younger and more timid women by 
stepping boldly to the front and casting 
her vote. In her own town of Bedford, 
she was made president of a suffrage socie- 
ty formed by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
being then in her eighty-sixth year. She 
was also a temperance worker, and be- 
longed to the W. C. T. U. 


since, her home was the meeting place for 
the society. In her last years, spent with 
her daughter in Minneapolis, she became 


| modest, serious way, and in person and 


Up to the | 


| time of her leaving Bedford two years | She will not work for less than $100 a 


| constant employment at that figure. 


a member of the Nationalist Society, and | 


was an inspiration to the club by her ever 


hopeful words for the promotion of the | 


brotherhood of humanity, a theme ever 
uppermost in her thought. 


“A soul, its —, tenement outgrown, 
Is welcomed into the heavenly home.” 
Cc. 





——_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Now for South Dakota!! 


Eleven women are on the school] boards 
of six cities in Norway. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant will be one of the 


| discussions and lectures. 





| announced beforehand, but chosen at the 


speakers at the May meetings and suffrage | 


festival in Boston. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has an 
article on the divorce question in the cur- 
rent number of the Arena. 

The unmarried women of Massachu- 
setts have twenty-nine million dollars on 
deposit in the savings banks of their 
State. 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
Conn., furnishes an excellent ‘*Equality 
Column” to the Meriden Republican. It 


| is edited by Mrs. S. E. Shaw. 


article in the New England Magazine for 
Among the 
illustrations are portraits of Dr. Barto, 
Jonathan Mayhew and Charles Lowell. 

Two young lady compositors on the 
county paper at Forest, Miss., bougbt it 
in when the sheriff closed out the ‘‘enter- 
prising proprietor,” and are now running 
as good a paper as there is in the State. 
So says the New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser. | 

Dante’s Beatrice is to be honored in 
Italy in May, on the supposed six hun- 
dredth anniversary of her death, by an ex- 
hibition in Florence of all the industries 
now carried on by Italian women, together 
with a grand display of paintings, sculp- 
ture, lace and embroideries. 

It is reported that an officer in the Rus- 
sian army has been cashiered for saving 
the life of a peasant woman, ‘‘and thereby 
lowering his standard as a gentleman.” | 
This seems hardly credible; but it may be | 
true in a country where a prison official | 
is not thought to lower his standard as a | 
gentleman by flogging women to death. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell addressed 
an audience of two thousand people in 
Toronto, recently, and organized Political 
Equality Clubs in Aurora, Woodstock, 
and Midland, Canada. Last Sunday night 
she spoke again in Toronto to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. She was given a 
reception by the Canadian Women's En- 
franchisement League, and the Toronto 
papers speak warmly of her lectures. 





The second annual meeting of the con- 
tributors to the Philadelphia Exchange 
for Woman's Work, shows that during the 
period covered by the report, $14,000 was 
paid to consignors of fancy and other sala- 
ble articles, and of this amount $2,000 
was for ordered work. The number of 
consignors, many of whom reside in dis- 
tant cities, steadily increases. A balance 


Miss Graser, of Cincinnati, supports 
herself by looking after Ohio imports and 
She 
has been the custom house broker and for- 
warder ever since the death of her father. 
Her card reads: *‘H. R. Graser, custom- 
house broker, Cincinnati.” This bright 
young lady goes about her work in a quiet, 


endeavor is a living proof that a woman's 
sphere is wherever duty calls her. 


Just now enamelled jewelry is in great 
demand, and a leading New York dealer 
says: ‘*Thereare very few enamellers—that 
is, high art enamellers—to be secured in 
this city, and strange as it may seem—and 
yet why should it be strange?—one of the 
best, if not the very best, is a woman. 


week, and she has no trouble in finding 
She 
is a splendid colorist, and is full of sug- 
gestions as to designs. Women of such 
special capacities are always in demand.” 


“Old West Church,” in | 





The new Somerville Club of London has 
prepared a programme of social evenings, 
The subjects in- 
clude the management and health of young 
children, ‘*Vegetarianism,” ‘Elements of 
American Humor,” ‘The Direct Veto,” as 
applied to the liquor traffic, ‘‘American 
Women,” and ‘*The Eight Hours Bill.” 
The lectures take place Tuesday evenings. 
On Thursdays debates are held for the 
purpose of giving practice in public speak- 
ing and debating. The subjects are not 


time. One evening, called Magazine 
Evening, is devoted to the discussion of 
some article in a popular magazine. 


Cardinal Manning, whose work among 
the laborers in the recent London dock 
strikes is remembered, has been giving at- 
tention to the condition of working women 
in London. Hesays: ‘‘I think the time has 
come for strenuous and proper efforts to 





| be made to protect the working women | 


The National Pageant, which has just | 


been given in Chicago, under Miss Pond’s 
supervision, for the benefit of two popular 
charities, cleared about $5,500. 


Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman will spend April 


ments in Greenville, Starkville, Yazoo- 
City, Columbus, and Fayette. 

Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden, of Malden, Mass., 
has been appointed National Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., with 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Cataract, Ind., 
as associate superintendent. 

A bill to incorporate Elizabeth Cady 


and to insure to them equal fairness in the 
matter of their hours of work and their 
wages as the men now obtain. ‘The time | 
is, perhaps, not far off when the sight of | 


| young, ill-fed girls acquiring permanent 


She has lecture engage- | 


| 





Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, | 


| Alice Stone Blackwell, Jane H. Spofford, | 


Rachel Foster Avery, and their associates | 


under the title of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to secure 
protection in their right to vote to the 
women of the United States by appropriate 


National and State legislation, has been | 


referred to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee without objection. 


iug their backs bending over machinery in 
ill-ventilated rooms, will be regarded as 
an act of barbarity, and will be punished 


| 
injuries through long hours of toil, break- | 
as such.” | 


Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pennsylva- | 
nia, lectured in the Christian Church in | 
Denver, Col., March 17, tou fine audience, | 
The lecture was a success in every way. | 
Miss Hindman left for Dakota the next | 
day, but before leaving she had organized 
an Equal Rights League, and called a com- | 
mittee meeting in the parlors of the hotel. 
The committee will no doubt do efficient | 
work, as it is composed of earnest, ener- | 
getic, faithful women, who will not only ’ 
push the work in Colorado, but will try to | 
zend substantial aid to the friends in South 
Dakota. Miss Hindman is fully equipped 
for the work, and intends spending the 
summer in South Dakota, lecturing and 
organizing. | 


The hand-book of information regarding 
the School of Biology in the Pennsylva- 
nia University says, **{he doors of this 
school are open without distinction to 
both sexes." The same has long been 
true of the Institute of Technology in this 
city. 

At the last meeting of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Equal Rights Club, the chairman 
read an item from the Courant about the 
tax list of Canton, where sixty-one women 
are assessed in the aggregate over $72,000, 
without any voice in the disposition of the 
taxes. The same list gives the names of 
258 men who have no property tax, yet 
vote away other people’s money in taxes 
as they see fit. She thought the women 
who had lived here all their lives, who are 
educated and own property, should have 
at least as much voice in the government 
as the foreigner who owns no property 
and often cannot vote intelligently. An 
address by Rev. J. C. Kimball led to a 
lively debate; and the position of the 
women in Germany was discussed at some 
length. 


+o 


LECTURE BY MISS LEACH 


Miss Abby Leach, professor of Greek at 
Vassar College, will give a lecture, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, on *'Discov- 
eries at Olympia,” on Wednesday, April 2, 
at 3 P. M., at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Som- 
erset Street. Miss Leach has recently re- 
turned from Greece, and her lecture will 
be full of interest. The proceeds will be 
divided between the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the University Education of Wom- 
en and the Vassar Archeological Fund. 
Tickets, fifty cents each, may be obtained 
from Miss Eva Channing, Jamaica Plain, 
or at 12 Somerset Street, Boston. The in- 
terest of the subject, with the excellence 
of the objects for which the lecture is 
given, should secure a large attendance. 





Ladies must bear in mind that the 
Spring and Summer styles for Hats and 
Bonnets are now exhibited at Storer’s 
well-known bleachery. 





Goldthwait Bros. make an important 
announcement to home-keepers. The ex- 
piration of their lease compels a sale of 
their immense stock of furniture at auction 
prices. Note advertisement. 


Roberts Bros.’ New Books, 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS, 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all the 
Kindreds of the Mark. Written in Prose and 
in Verse by Wi1LL1AM Moruis, author of *‘The 
Earthly Paradise.”” Edition de Luxe. Lim- 
ited to 500 copies. With photogravure portrai; 
from a recent photograph. Bound in antique 
style. Crown 8vo. Price, $3.00. 





reproduce the life and manners of a remote past and 
of peoples of a grand kind that civilization cannot 
assimilate. They live in the stories of their deeds, 
and whether these are recorded in veritable sagas, 
or are told by some writer of an alien race and of 
later times, their power over the mind is due to 
their adequate expression of the thoughts, experi- 
ences and emotions of a by-gone people. ‘The 
House of the Wolfings” is especially remarkable for 
its essentially poetic character, although it is writ- 
ten in both prose and poetry. It is this vital element 
of power, underlying the form of composition, which 
gives the book its hold on critical appreciation. 


SONS OF THE SOIL 


By Honore pe Barzac. Translated by Katu- 
ERINE Prescott WoRMELEY. 12mo. Bound 
in half-Russia. Price, $1.50. 


This volume of Balzac has a timely interest from 
the prominence of the subject before the public. 
‘Les Paysans,” rendered in English ‘‘Sons of the 
Soil,” is a story of the land question in France, and 
appeals to that sense of the inequality of conditions 
as illustrated by the tenure of this sort of property 
which is excited by writers on the same subjects in 
this country to-day. The motto of the first chapter 
aptly suggests the trend of this powerful story. 
“Whoso land hath, contention hath.” 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


and of the complete sets for $3.40, post paic 

No. 1.—For 50c., and 
Co.’s. and other fine Easter Cards, together 
handsome Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890, 

No. 2.—For 50c¢ 


monotint bouklet. 
No. 3. — For 25c., and 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful Cards, 


No. 4.—For 50c., and 4c. Postage, 5 Easter Booklets, 


including one shaped booklet. 
No. 5.—For 50c., and 4c. Po 

Souvenir Books. 

best authors; retall price. 25 and 5) cents each. 
No. 6.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. 

Card *s or Tuck’ 


assorted. 
STAMPS 
Novelties at 15. 25 T5c., an 


for different tastes and ages as specified. 








4c. for Postage. 17 Prang & 

a) with a 
-, and 4c, Postage, 10 larger and finer 
Cards from the above publishers, together witb a shaped 


2c. Postage, 10 Prang’s, 


» 7 handsome 
with appropriate se ections from 


For 50c.,17 Fine 


a 8. 
No. 7.—-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50c., 
25 Cards, of Marcus Ward's, Prang’s Cards, 
OR_ POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
+. 50, d 1. each, for 
Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
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Easter Gloves 


—~ 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


52 West Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J HLPRAY,SONS& 60 


Extra Super 
CARPETS. 


The choice of our entire stock 
of over four hundred patterns 
and colorings, and including 
all of our 


LOWELL EXTRA SUPERS, 


As well as many other reliable 
makes at 


7Oc. Per Yard. 


Also quite a large line of pat- 
terns that we shall not have 
manufactured again, but iden- 
tically the same goods as the 
above in all other respects, at 


6Oc. Per Yard. 
Roxbury Tapestries, 


We show, without exception, 
the entire line of patterns pro- 
duced by the _ ROXBURY 
CARPET CO., and offer any 
Roxbury Carpet in our whole 
stock at 


85c. Per Yard. 


In both Extra Supers and 
Tapestries we have many pri- 
vate patterns that are our own 
exclusive property, and cannot 
be found elsewhere. 








‘JOIN TH. PRAY, SONS & C0,, 


This is one of those rare creations of genius which | 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington Street ; 
30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Have Received 


English Waterproof Been Coats. 
“ 


iid se A i 
Ladies’ Tailor-made Showerproof Grosvenor 
Cloaks, 








English Cricketing Flannel, 
aad Tennis Jackets. 
pe » Trousers, 


bee Waistcoats, 
House and Office Coats. 





Leather Eton Caps. 
Leather Hunting Belts. 





London Scarfs and Cravats. 
French Windsor Scarfs. 





Fownes’ Craven Tan Gloves. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


OUTFITTERS, 








EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for ®2.40, postpaid, 





FOR TEACHERS. 50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1, 


and Se. for Postage. 


And for 50c , and 4c. for Postage. 


Carda. no two alike. 


Beacon Hill Linen. For Fashionable use, is the Best Paper made. 


APER BY Jomnmonwea nen. um- - ne Gr 
Pre POUND. § a gt a Eg 


S. Treasury Bond. Toughest Paper made. Is — fashionable. 
n 


Carter's Type-Writing Papers. 


We guarantee our prices lowest in America. 


“Best and Cheapest the market.” 


Sample sbeets of paper and envelopes from 10c. a pound and 


upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are correct 


size and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


railroad stations. 


On_ orders of $10 and over we will prepay wr go charges to nearest 
Club your order with friends, anc 


take advantage of this. 


Agents and dealers should correspond with as. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 


premises. 


For 81.75 we senda c»>pperplate, finely engraved, with 0 Cards. 
4 * Estimates furnisbeda on application. 
We employ only tLe best workmen and use the finest cards. 


All the wors is done on our 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of pa Stationery, plain or illuminated, 35c., 50c., 75c., $1.00 to $2.00 


each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 























LOVE 





BY T. 8. COLLIER. 





You ask what love is? It is this, my own; 
To hold all women pure, because of you, 
Yet give heart-reverence unto you alone, 
And for your sake be steadfast, brave and true. 





+o 
THE TONGUE. 


“The boneless fongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 
“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 

The Turk asserts, “than doth the sword.” 
The Persian proverb wisely saith,— 

“A lengthy tongue, an early death ;” 

Or sometimes takes this form instead 

“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 
“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips your steed ;’’— 
While Arab sages thus impart 

“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung,— 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writer crowns the whole: 

‘Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
oe —-- 


INDIFFERENCE. 


“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 
Nothing to you, that your sisters fall 
Through the pressure of want, into Satan’s thrall; 
Stricken and sorrowful, lost and wan, 
Shunned of woman and scorned of man— 

Say, is this naught, that ye pass it by? 


“Ig it nothing to you, all ye that pass by 
Nothing to you, that they toil and slave 
For a scanty wage, and an early grave? 
Weary their life, and dull and gray, 
Never a pause or a holiday ; 

Say, is this naught, that ye pass it by? 


“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by 
“Nothing to us,” you will answer; ‘‘we dwell 
In the region of calms, between heaven and hell; 
Seldom, indeed, are our thoughts allowed 
To dwell at length on the vulgar crowd ;— 

It is nothing to us, so we pass it by.” 


Ye pass it by lightly, yet One above 
Who notes in His book of remembrance‘drear 
The widow’s sigh and the orphan’s tear, 
“Jnasmuch,” He will say, “as ye did it not, 
Inasmuch as ye reckoned that God forgot, 
Strangers ye are to me and my love!” 
—Union Signal. 
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MOON LIFE. 


BY ELLEN H. 





BUTLER. 





The dome of sky, in gold enfolden, 
Grows still more golden ; 

Its upper realms float, all-resplendent, 
Revealing, pendent, 

The crescent censer, lifting higher 
Day’s altar fire : 

Faint, faint—but yet as Time’s wings darken 
And night hours hearken, 

A richer, mellower glow is telling 
That light is swelling 

And rounding out a pure life-story 
In perfect glory! 

God’s finishing; nor stayed nor hastened, 
Strong, perfect, chastened! 


Rapt spirits, with fixed, brightening faces, 
From heavenly places 

Steal down the dim mists, drawn asunder 
In tender wonder. 

Then—mystery! it hears some token 
That God has spoken; 

The sweet glow fades; strange shadows bound it, 
And, all around it, 

Weird voices of the gloom complaining, 
Bewail its waning, 

As, wistfully, the life, love-given, 
Draws into heaven. 





The Orient is crimson-hearted ; 
Ite splendors parted, 

The throbbing soul of daylight springeth 
Where clear song wingeth, 

And in the rose-tides, white and saintly, 
The moon gleams faintly; 

A vision, ’mid the vast floods leaping,— 
Peace, hushed and sleeping. 

And now great billows break—to swallow 
All heaven, and follow 

To overtake the day-star’s warning 
With mighty morning. 

—Portland Transcript. 
7<e- 





For the Womun’s Journal. 
THE STRIKE OF THE Q. Q’s. 


BY VI VAN DUZEN. 

The Dixeys had a visitor, a young lady 
from New York. Young ladies were not 
so rare in the old town of Westbrook that 
an additional one, two, or half-dozen of 
them need awaken any perceptible inter- 
est. But this particular young lady, be- 
fore ever she set foot in the town, had 
aroused the curiosity of the whole Dixey 
set. 

The Dixey girls, Gustina and Aurelia, 
were twins, and so much alike that many 
were the practical jokes told of them at 
their own fireside, as well as within the 
circle of their most intimate friends. How 
Gus found out Aurelia’s secrets by being 
“simply mum” when some confiding friend 
made the mistake of telling her tale into 
the wrong ear; how Aurelia had cheated 
her cousin, Walter Brown, by meeting 
him on the doorstep and going with him 
to the Philharmonic, while Gus, whom he 
had invited, was hurrying on her new 
gloves in the library just back of the hall; 
these, with many similar pranks, formed 
the staple of light gossip about those jolly 
Dixeys. ‘The best of it is,’ said Walter 
Brown, “they’re agreed to call it all fun 
and never get cross with each other.” 

The Dixeys were bright girls. 
had graduated at the Qui-Qux Seminary, 
and were thinking of going to college the 
next year. It was said that they were 
“digging” for an advanced examination, 
intending to take two years in one. ‘Their 
visitor from the metropolis was a fellow- 


| ing: 


| three days’ yachting trip. 
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graduate about whoma great deal of inter- 
est had been aroused, because the Dixeys 
had been in love with her for four years, | 
and had told their love on their return 
home from each successive vacation, add- 
“Oh, she is too sweet for anything ; 
and think of it, she’s our twin, our very 
own twin, born the same day as ourselves! 
How could we help loving her?” 

Gus had been to visit her in the summer 
following their graduation, and had been 
treated to a visit to Long Branch and a 
Aurelia had 
spent the holidays with her, and when she 
returned home she brought with her this 
precious twin of whom all the friends had 


| heard, and whom the young people were 


| specially anxious ‘to see. 


So there had | 


' 
| 
| been many curious eyes peeping from be- | 
| 


| hind curtains, that cold, snowy afternoon | 








| high school teacher, who had been sepa- 
| rated from his Alma Mater only a few 
| months, and had not yet got used to his 


| is to invite them to eat together. 


| two Browns, Walter and his sister May; 


| Ben Holden, a youthful business man in a 





They | 


in January, when the Dixey sleigh came 
up from the station with Papa Dixey on 
the front seat with the driver, and two 
young ladies, wrapped in furs, sitting just 
behind them and hugging together to keep | 
in the shelter of the two broad backs which | 
ouly partially screened them from the 
blustering north wind. The snow was 
howling about their heads, and they were 
so obscured by it that not one of those 
who were peeping from behind curtains 
got a glimpse that was accurate; still, each 
one had an opinion, and on comparison of 
opinions, the very trite conclusion was 
reached, ‘*As like as two peas in a pod.” 
This assertion, however, proved to be 





| only a matter of sealskin shoulder-capes 


| 
| 
and tall brown bonnets. A near observa- | 
tion of the young ladies showed the oppo- | 
site to be the rea] truth, Miss Wilcox be- | 
ing tall and slight and fair, while the | 
Dixeys were short and dark. | 
It is said that the easiest and the quick- | 
est way to bring people on a sociable basis | 
The | 
Dixeys must have believed this, for in or- 
der to introduce Miss Wilcox immediately | 
to an acquaintance with their special 
friends, they invited their friends to meet | 
her at a tea-party at their house. It was | 
not an exclusive afternoon tea, where 
there are only ladies, who rustle about the 
rooms and stop to chat lightly with each 
other, a tiny cup of tea in one gloved | 
hand, and a transparently-thin sandwich 
laid in the crease of a small, daintily-em- 
broidered napkin, held in the other gloved 
hand. It was aif after-dark tea, with two | 
long tables fitted together for the occasion, 
and there were gas-lights, and flowers, and 
sparkling glass, and shining silver, and 
substantial piles of food, on all kinds of 
colored and ornamental dishes. There aiso | 
were Papa Dixey, and Mamma Dixey, and 
big Charley Dixey, with his smooth, rosy 
face, and his towering crop of tangly 
curls from which he never found any re- 
lief except by means of a ‘‘monkey shave” 
in July. There, too, was little Harold 
Dixey, of whom it was said that in the 
family distribution of qualities, he got all 
the snap, while his older brother got all 
the weight. Even Baby Dixey, a six-year- 
old boy, was permitted to be present. For 
guests there were Mr. Claflin, the new 


own independence, as it seemed, for his 
thoughts were continually returning to her 
with a ‘*what I did at college,” and ‘what 
I didn’t do at college ;” and there were the 


and Richard Hone, the young man who 
was reading law with Squire Crosby; and 


neighboring city store. Grace Stetson, 
the nearest neighbor of the Dixeys on one 
side, and Bella Moore, the nearest neigh- 
bor on the other, were both there, with 
other girls, enough to fill every inch of | 
space around the tables. Y 

The Dixeys believed in having the older 
and the younger members of the family 
associated together as much as possible. 
There was never any such unnatural ar- 
rangement at the Dixey social gatherings 
asa party of old people sorted off in one 
room, and a party of young people sbut 
away from observationin a giggling crowd 
in another room. ‘The Dixeys were a very 
cheery family, and a party at their house 
meant a great deal of fun and frolic for all, 
even for the youngest and most timid. 

During the tea there was much merry 
chatting, and finally the conversation 
drifted to tobogganing. The Westbrook 
youth were considerably excited on the 
subject. The town was hardly large enough 
to induce any wise financial manager to in- 
vest his capital in a chute made after the 
approved fashion. But Westbrook had 
within its borders a hill so steep, so safely 
situated,—its incline stretching down toa 
lake of ice,—and so accessible that the 
boys had taken the trouble to make of it a 
double toboggan slide. They had heaped 
the snow into long ridges and smoothed 
down the chutes between, so that it took 
but one night of storm, when sleet and 
cold rain fell slowly but continuously, fol- 
lowed by a morning with the thermometer 
showing no shadow of quicksilver above 


he always assumed, before others, that 





the zero mark, to produce one of the finest 


home-made toboggan slides in the coun- 
try. 

‘*T long to have a trial of it,” said Aurelia 
Dixey, who had just returned from the 
city with her friend, and had had no op- 
portunity even to see the place, ‘‘and so 
does Miss Wilcox. Don’t you, Lu?” 

Miss Wilcox smiled her assent, but did. 
not speak. She was naturally reticent, in- 
clined to keep back her opinion until there 
was a strong demand for it. 

“Charley won't let you have his ma- 
chine,” said Gustina. 

‘**Won’t he?” asked Aurelia. ‘T'wo will 
have something to say about that.” 

**Well, he will not,” persisted Gustina. 
‘*He says we’re too heavy for it; but that 
is only an excuse, for Harold says he takes | 
boys a great deal heavier. The truth is, 
he doesn’t want us because he doesn’t be- 
lieve in letting girls have the fun of slid- 
ing down hill.” 

There was a silence around the table. 
Even Baby Dixey followed the lead of the 
others, and turned his eyes on Charley. 
Charley was the big boy of the family, but 
he was also the bashful one,—all the other 
Dixeys being of the frank, outspoken, un- | 
conscious kind. This made him often a | 
kind of target for his sisters to shoot at | 
with their teasing hints, and his embarrass- | 
ment always roused the sympathy of his | 
mother, who invariably came to his assist- | 
ance. This time she answered for him, | 
and so drew the attention to herself. She | 
said: ‘*Charley is right. He doesn’t want | 
to see his sisters out on the toboggan-slide, 
shouting and tumbling about, and behav- 
ing in such a loud, rude way. He would 
be thoroughly ashamed to know they were 
indulging in such boisterous sport, and I | 
don’t blame him. I'm sure I should be | 
very much mortified myself. Indeed, I 
shouldn't allow it.” 

‘*Not if you could help it, mamma,” said 
Gustina, with such a queer snap of her | 
eyes and quiver of her voice that the fun- | 
niness of her manner somewhat covered 
the pertness, as it was intended to do. 

‘*You never shall see us in that position, 
mother dear,’ said Aurelia. ‘‘When we 
go sliding, we'll put you in your own easy- 
chair, with fur slippers and all the other | 
alluring comforts in which you delight, 
including a new magazine. Oh, we know 
how to manage!” 

At this Papa Dixey laughed approving- 
ly, but he said nothing. He never argued 
against his wife in the presence of his chil- 
dren. Whether she was right or wrong 
did not seem to be a question with him; 


| 
| 


she wasright. Probably, in the course of 
years, he had found that she was very 
likely to be right, and probably too, he 
had concluded it was wise to strengthen 
his own influence with his children, and 
increase their respect for their mother’s 
opinion, by endorsing it with his own. 
But it was evident he did not feel any anx- 
iety about his daughters, who, to his fond 
eyes, always seemed to be doing right. 

“IT guess Charley objects to seeing his 
own sisters out among the other fellows, 
more than he objects to seeing any other 
fellow’s sisters there,’ said Ben Holden, 
looking slyly at Charley. “It makes a 
wonderful difference who the girl is. For 
my part, I don’t see any reason why 
girls shouldn’t have the fun of out-of-door 
sports as well as the boys. I know I 
haven't any sisters, but then—”’ He paused, 
as though a little puzzied to express his 
idea. 

‘*But then, what?” asked Walter Brown | 
impatiently. | 

Ben roused himself and endeavored to 
grasp his idea and give it out more fully, 
because of the sharpness of Walter Brown’s 
tone. It was well known that Ben Hol- 
den had a liking for Walter’s sister May, 
and that Walter did not approve of it. | 
Walter always insisted that he had good | 
reasons for his objection, but he never 
seemed inclined to tell any one what they 
were. 

“T was going to say,” continued Ben, 
“that 1 didn’t see why having sisters or 
not having sisters makes any difference. I 
respect young ladies because they are 
young ladies, whether they’re my sisters 
or some other fellow’s sisters. If it’s nice 
for one girl to do it, it’s nice for another,— 
that is, if she behaves well. To my mind, | 
the whole difference is in behavior. Be- | 
cause one girl cuts up and is too noisy, it | 
doesn’t follow that every other girl who | 
respects herself must stay shut up in the | 
house and lose all the fun.” 

‘**That’s the point,” said Mr. Hone. ‘*Ar- 
gued, too, as wellasI could have argued it.” | 

‘*You agree with him?” asked Walter. | 

“Yes, I do,’ answered Richard, who 
liked Ben Holden better than he did Wal- 
ter Brown. ‘Yes, I think Ben is right; 
don’t you, Miss May?” 

This was a bit malicious in Richard | 
Hone. The color streamed over May | 
Brown's face, and she was too disturbed 
to reply. But kind Papa Dixey drew ob- | 
serving eyes from her by saying, jocosely, | 
‘Come, Mr. Claflin, you are appointed to | 
be a shining light among the young people | 
of our town; now won't you throw a 

















little illuminatiog our way? ‘Tell these 
boys and girls what is the latest conclusion 


of the outside world in regard to this mat- | 


ter.” 
Mr. Claflin’s eyes flashed with pleasure. 
“Mr. Dixey,” he said, turning half 


| round in his chair and resting his folded 


hands on the table with an air of wise de- 
liberation, as though about to address an 
assembled audience of fathers and school 


committee men,—‘‘I have no hesitation to | 


express my opinion. My mind has long 
been made up in regard to this important 
question. ‘There is, in fact, but one con- 
clusion to be reached. Young ladies should 
keep true to our highest ideal of them. 
They cannot do this when they join with 
men in those pursuits which are essential- 
ly manly. A young lady in a base-ball 
match, or on the tented field, or engaged 
in u boat-race, or on a toboggan chute—if 
you will allow me to add this—is out of 
her place. Think of it! How very inap- 
propriate for a refined young lady! In 
such unsuitable surroundings, she cannot 
expect to win our admiration.” 

“Not if she wins the cup?” asked little 
Harold Dixey, who had been watching 
the teacher with very earnest eyes. 

Mr. Claflin shrugged his shoulders, cast 
down his eyes, and said with strong em- 
phasis, ‘‘Save us from such successes!” 

“But you would except lawn-tennis 
from your list, wouldn’t you, Mr. Claflin?” 
asked Miss Wilcox, in a low, sweet tone, 
looking at him deferentially, as though 
grateful to him for such wise teaching. 
**Why, I dote upon lawn-tennis, and I’m 
sure I shouldn't be willing to do anything 
that was unwomanly, and so have to fall 
from the height of so lofty an ideal as I’m 
sure yours must be.”’ 

She lifted her head and curved her neck 
as she said this, and a shower of gleams 
from her diamonds seemed to rain down 
upon him. He felt the charm of grace 
and beauty in the atmosphere about her, 
and bowing till his head almost touched 
the glass before him, he said, quite rever- 
ently, ‘‘A beautiful young lady so tran- 
scends all our ideals that we can safely 
trust her to her own ideal, confident that 
she will make no grave mistake.” 

Just what he meant by this, no one 


asked, though all recognized that he in- | 


tended a compliment to Miss Wilcox, 


whose loveliness of face, of dress and of | 


style did far surpass that of any other 
young lady present. 

“Smash, isn’t it?’ whispered keen 
Harold Dixey to Grace Stetson, who sat 
beside him. Grace nodded and laughed to 
herself in a way that satisfied him, not- 
withstanding that his mother was frown- 
ing and shaking her head at him, from be- 
hind a pyramid of decorated baskets of 
Charlotte Russe, which she was just be- 
ginning to serve. 

“*T respond to that in a special way, if 
not in a general one,” said Richard Hone, 
the young law student, himself bowing 
very graciously toward Miss Wilcox, ‘‘but 
it seems to me that inconceding that, you 
have given up the question at issue into 
the hands of the ladies themselves. Hence- 
forth it is for them to decide, not for us.” 

‘“‘And if we decide that we want to go 
tobogganing, then it is all right, isn’t it? 
We know best what suits our ideal, of 
course,” said Bella Moore, in a tone of im- 
patience. Bella was plain, and she knew 
it. She had no jewels, and she was con- 
scions of that too. She had been mindful 
of it all the evening, since first her eyes 
fell on those of Miss Wilcox. She said to 
herself that she did not care to win the 
favor of Mr. Claflin, or of any other young 
man. She was smart enough to have ideas 
of her own, and she was smart enough to 
know how to use them, too. Miss Wilcox 
could afford to be sweet and smiling, when 
everybody was telling her, either with 
their eyes or with their tongue, how beau- 
tiful they thought her. 

“*That’s it,’ said Ben Holden, who, 
though acknowledged to be a very manly 
young man, never seemed to enjoy any 
company or sport which had not the girls 
in it. ‘*We’ve no business to have opin- 
ions about it; let the girls decide, I say.” 

‘“*Mr. Claflin,” said Miss Aurelia Dixey, 
‘Sis there any mental enjoyment, any ex- 
hilaration of spirit, in going at great speed 
through the air or through the water?’ 

“Very great enjoyment, Miss Dixey,” 
he answered. 

‘It’s a transient mood of mind, but it’s 
legitimate, isn’t it? There is no objection 
to it on the score of its being intemperate, 
or anything like that?” 

‘*T never heard any such objection, Miss 
Dixey.” 

‘Is there any good reason why a girl 
should not appreciate such a rational en- 
joyment as much as a boy?” 

“Or any good reason why she shouldn’t 
be indulged in it?’ asked Bella Moore, 
without waiting for Mr. Claflin’s answer. 

Papa Dixey softly laughed in a way 
which showed that he thought these last 
questions unanswerable. Mamma Dixey 
was so engrossed in her hospitable table 
courtesies that she was not now noticing 
the discussion. 





| Mr. Claflin again lowered his eyes and 
| Shook his head, in a way that seemed to 
say there were many things not to be ut- 
tered in this presence; but be only said, 
‘Perhaps, young ladies, it is a question of 
environment rather than of reason.” 

**Your college does not admit young la- 
dies, I believe,” said Papa Dixey. 

‘“My college very wisely voted to ex- 
| clude them, sir.” 

At this, Miss Wilcox sent a swift mes- 
| sage of contempt from her own eyes di- 
| rectly into the eyes of Aurelia Dixey. The 
next instant she turned a smiling face 
toward Mr. Claflin and said complacently, 
| “How fortunate it is, Mr. Claflin, that 
some girls have no ambition for such for- 
bidden things as college, and base-ball, and 
| tobogganing, and such heroic pursuits!” 

He bowed a very gracious assent. 

‘*But, Mr. Claflin,” she went on, “have 
you ever tried the sport yourself? If you 
have, do please describe the sensation for 
me. I'm sure youare eloquent enough to 
do it justice.” 

‘‘No, Miss Wilcox, I have not yet had 
any curiosity in that direction. I have 
tried ballooning for the sake of that unique 
experience, and I have had some commend- 
able successes with the oar. I incline to 
recreations that are a little more broaden- 
ing to the mind.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Grace Stetson, 
who had been listening without speaking. 
‘*what dreadful things I must have done! 
| But I do like fun out of doors. It is ten 
times better than in-door fun. I don’t see 
why boys should have all the truly good 
| times. Why, I think tobogganing is just 
royal!” 

“So do I,” said Bella Moore. ‘I know 
it is, though nobody has ever asked me to 
| try it. I'm longing fora chance. Some- 

times I am tempted to go off alone by my- 
| self and have a good slide after everybody 
| else has gone home. I don’t believe that 

the stars tell any tales except strictly 

among their own set, sol am not afraid of 

them.” 

‘*Why don’t you try it?” asked Walter 
Brown, in a slightly contemptuous tone. 
‘*Because I don’t know of any boy gen- 

| erous enough to lend me his toboggan, and 
| I don’t care to steal one.” 
A thought came into Aurelia Dixey’s 
| mind as Bella said this, which she flashed 
by akind of mental telegraphy to Gustina ; 
| thence it went to Miss Wilcox, and so on 

to Bella Moore, when immediately a funny 
| determination shone so plainly in four 
| pairs of eyes that Papa Dixey said to him- 
self, ‘‘Something is up now,”’—but he was 
too discreet to tell what he suspected. 

**You’d better not try it, Miss Moore,” 
said Ben Holden. ‘*There is no knowing 
what might happen where there is an en- 
tire lack of experience. Invite somebody 
to go along with you; it’s safer. I know 
of one young gentleman who would be 
very glad to serve you. As to that, I don’t 
see why we in Westbrook should set our- 
selves up to be so much more refined than 
they are in all the large towns about here. 
It is a common thing at the best toboggan 
slides in the country to}find the ladies en- 
joying the sport as much as the gentle- 
men. I really can’t see any reason why 
they shouldn’t.” 

‘Under proper escort,” said Richard. 

“Of course,” answered Ben. “No 
ladies should think of going alone.” 

‘I’m glad that we in Westbrook are an 
exception, then,” said Mrs. Dixey, in a 
severely decisive tone. 

**The ladies had better not try it alone, 
out here on our slide; that is, if they don’t 
wish to break their necks,’ said Walter 
Brown, savagely. 

**My, but wouldn’t they lose their bangs, 
though!” exclaimed Harold Dixey. 

‘*And lose the good opinion of all you 
young gentlemen, I suppose,” responded 
Gustina, who didn’t care to have her irre- 
pressible young brother make any further 
comment in regard to bangs. 

“Of course we should lose their good 
opinion, that is evident. But then, who 
of us is indifferent enough to run such a 
risk? We ought to be very grateful.to 
| these young gentlemen for taking so much 
interest in us as to correct for us our 
| ideals of ourselves,” said Miss Wilcox in 
her blandest tone. 

Mr. Claflin looked radiant. 

‘“‘Charley Dixey, why did you ask me to 
go sliding with you, and say ‘twas all 
right, when everybody elses thinks it so 
awful?” asked Grace Stetson, with a pout- 
ing laugh directed toward Charley. That 
young gentleman looked so confused that 
everybody was impolite enough to laugh 
at him, and very few heard his mother’s 
inconsistent remark, ‘‘I’m always glad to 
have my boys in such good company as 
you are, Gracie.”” But as at the same 
time she was rising from the tea-table, and 
thus giving the signal to the others to fol- 
low, Charley escaped having to answer. 

The Dixey party was at last over, and 
| the lights were all turned out. It looked 
| as dark and frowning on the shadow side 
| of the capacious old mansion as though it 
| had never smiled on any human gaiety. 
' One window of Dr. Moore’s, a house next 
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the Dixeys,’ was illuminated; but as the 
doctor was liable to be called for at any | 
hour of the night, a light shining from 

that house was too common an occurrence | 
to attract any curious attention. But this | 
time the light was not the doctor's. He 
was not hurrying to respond to some sud- 
den call from a sufferer miles away among 
the outlying population of the hills and | 
valleys which embraced his daily circuit. 

The only one awake in that house was his | 
daughter Bella. 

Apparently the Dixey house was asleep. 
But the moonlight was not shut out, and | 
that served to light sufficiently a room in | 
which three girls were softly tiptoeing | 
about, arraying themselves in queer tog- | 
gery which effectually obliterated all | 
natural lines of face and figure. 

‘*We should never be recognized, should | 
we?” whispered Aurelia. 

**No, you wouldn’t. You look just like 
Gretchen, one of our old chambermaids. 
She could roll about as easily one way as 
the other, she was so much ofatub. But 
tell me how I look. Would the worship- | 
ful Mr. Claflin recognize me now?” whis- 
pered Miss Wilcox. 

She had on Aurelia Dixey’s gymnasium 
suit, over her own clothes, which filled it 
to such an extent that her dimensions were 
like those of a portly old man in knee- 
breeches. One of Charley Dixey’s felt 
hats was crowded down over her eyes. 

‘*Mr. Claflin would take you for Gretch- 
en’s lover, if you only had a pipe in your 
mouth,” answered Gus, who was getting 
herself up ina style of her own, construct- 
ed principally of red blankets. 

“That would be just the thing, wouldn’t 
it? Harold was blowing soap-bubbles in 
the bathing-room this afternoon. I’ll bor- 
row his bubble-pipe, if I can get in there 
without being heard.” She managed to 
creep noiselessly into the bathing-room, 
and after groping about a few minutes, 
she secured the pipe. ‘I suppose it is 
horrid my pretending to smoke, when I[ 
always talk against tobacco; but we're in 
for a dramatic performance, and I must be 
true to my part.’’ So she fixed the pipe 
jn her mouth at a natural angle, put her 
hands into her belt in lieu of side-pockets, 
and looked at the others for a verdict. 
They all declared that the likeness was 
perfect; nobody ever would suspect it was 
the elegant Miss Wilcox. 

‘‘Now the next thing is to get down 
stairs, open the woodshed, capture Char- 
ley’s toboggan, meet Bella Moore at her 
back door, and then hurrah for the Qui- 
Quz-Quicks! We’ll find out the delights 
of tobogganing, or perish in the attempt, 
won’t we, girls?” said Gustina Dixey, ina 
whisper, as they cautiously turned the 
knob of their door-latch and started on 
their adventure. 

Meanwhile Ben Holden and Richard 
Hone, pursuing their way home together, 
had remarked upon the beauty of the 
night, everything being: softly irradiated 
by the light of a full moon. They de- 
clared that they had had too bright an 
evening to be sleepy now, and one said to 
the other, as they approached the tobog- 
gan slide, ‘‘Everybody gone! Clear coast! 
What a night for a slide!” ‘To which the 
other had assented. Then came the prop- 
osition from Ben, ‘‘Let’s try it ourselves.” 

‘‘Agreed,” said Richard. ‘Shall we 
ask him?” pointing to Mr. Claflin, who 
was walking home alone, only a few 
yards in front of them. 

‘*He’d scorn it. You heard what he 
said to-night,” answered Ben. 

‘‘Never mind that. He’s got tony no- 
tions, but he isn’t a pamby, for all his 
talk. He’s a wonderful stroke, they say. 
You go on home and get your runner, and 
I'llask him. Then I’ll wait for you just 
here.” 

Ben went on, and Richard called, ‘*What 
do you say to a slide all by ourselves, Mr- 
Claflin? It’s a glorious night for it. If 
you'll go with us, we'll give you a run 
that will be an experience worth while.” 

Mr. Claflin looked off at the long line of 
shining ice that sloped away from the 
road at this point; he looked at the moon, 
he snuffed the pure, bracing air,—the boy 
in him triumphed. 

‘*Well, yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I should like to 
try it, and find out just what is the charm 
of it. ButI shall have to go home first 
and change my clothes. Party attire isn’t 
just the thing.” 

‘“T thought of that,” said Richard, ‘*but 
Ben’s toboggan is so nicely cushioned I 
think we could make one go of it without 
Tunning any riskewf harm to the broad- 
cloth. Im afraid if we go home to 
change our clothes, we shall lose the en- 
thusiasm of the time. I feel now like 
flying. I can’t think about clothes with 
such an air tickling every cell in my lungs, 
and such a moon putting all kinds of | 
poetic nonsense into my brain. Here 
comes Ben. Will you go, Mr. Claflin?” 

“Yes, I will, and thank you for the invi- 
tation.” 

Ben Holden’s toboggan, with the three 
young men, had shot away from the top 
of the slide full fifteen minutes before the 
four girls who called themselves the Qui- 
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Quz-Quicks made their appearance at the 
top of the hill. Bella had managed to pull 
on over her own dress an old stretchy 


on and on, through the shadows of the | figure was seen on the top of the hillock, | 


outlying hills, into a dim and unknown 


| distance, which they knew might mean a 


bathing-suit of her father’s, and as Dr. | 


Moore was a tall man, while his daughter 
was short, she had been obliged to make a 
solid roll at her ankles and wrists, sugges- 
tive of a little Spanish page of three cen- 
turies ago. But instead of a hat she had 
donned an old-fashioned quilted hood 
which had belonged to her grandmother, 


; and as she had crossed the wide strings 


under her chin and carried them up to the | 


top of her head to form a big butterfly 
bow, she looked as to her headgear more 


like an Esquimau than like an attendant | 


upon a medizval princess. 


When the | 


three girls met Bella, and they all looked | 


at each other, they had to sit down ona 
snow bank and laugh, smothering the 
sound as best they could, and saying gasp- 
ingly to each other: 

‘If anybody should come along!” 

“Oh, how I wish I could meet some- 
body, just to see how they would stare!” 

“Oh, dear, wouldn’t they arrest us for 
tramps!” 

“Oh, this is too funny for anything!” 

At last, with much laughing and hush- 
ing of each other’s voices, they reached 
the top of the toboggan slide. They 
pushed off, with some awkwardness, but 
they seemed to have no trepidation or ap- 
prehension of consequences. They were 
too eager for their exploit to indulge in 
any shrinking feeling. The two chutes, 
which were enclosed by icy barricades, 
were side by side, and they extended sey- 
eral rods down the hill. Then, beyond 
the extreme lower point of division, there 
was for several rods a broad, smooth, un- 
divided incline, broken at length by a long, 
narrow hillock. After this there was a 
short stretch of smooth road again; then 
came the broad expanse of lake surface, 
now thoroughly crusted and glazed over 
an underlying stratum of thick ice. The 
tobogganers, whether they started from 
the right or the left hand side of the chute, 
were accustomed to take the right hand 
side of the hill after clearing the first 
open space, because on the left hand the 
land made a sudden and very steep in- 
cline, which gave such an impetus to a 
sled going down that way that it was 
almost impossible to stop it until it had 
spent its acquired velocity by a long 
stretch of distance over the lake. But in 
walking back, the sliders took the steep 
side of this long, low hill, for they thus 
avoided the coasters going down; and as 
the base of this elevation was uneven 
enough to afford a much better footing 
than the worn and slippery ice on the 
other side, a well-developed path had 
already been formed. 

The girls knew nothing about this. 
They started on the right hand side of the 
chute, getting into order without much 
difficulty, and being off almost as quickly 
as experienced tobogganers. On Bella 
they placed the responsibility of steering, 
as they supposed some such precaution 
was necessary. The rush took away 
their breath to such an extent that no 
word was uttered. When they reached 
the first open space, Bella, having con- 
cluded that she must begin to steer as soon 
she could get the opportunity, made some 
feeble effort in that direction, and suc- 
ceeded in turning their course just enough 
to head them toward the left hand side of 
the hill instead of the right. Knowing no 
choice in the roads, there was no remon- 
strance on the part of her passengers. 
Down into the left hand slide they shot, 
and in the next breath they saw a dark 
mass looming directly before them. The 
three young men, walking slowly back up 
the incline, had stopped close together and 
were looking at Mr. Claflin’s watch, to see 
if he had told the true time by means of 
the star-clock in the heavens above them, 
as he had asserted that he could do. It 





was at this moment that the stroke came. 
There was a shout from masculine throats, 
a cry of fright from the toboggan, and a 
blow which made the vehicle wobble, 
whirl more than half way round, then 
rush down the steep part of the incline, 
stern foremost, leaving a groaning heap 
of young men prostrate on the ice. The 
next minute it had made the curve around 
the base of the hill, out toward the open 
space, and was out of sight. 

“QO Bella! oh, dear! What have we 
done? Oh, stop us, stop us! Can’t you 
stop, Bella?” 

These were some of the cries and ex- 
clamations attacking poor Bella, who was 
trying with all her might to put on the 
brakes by means of her hands and feet. 
But the slight hands that grasped at the 
jce were bruised and almost paralyzed by 
the backward stroke of the frozen hillside, 
and at the first attempt to use her feet, her 
rubbers were torn off and her ankles 
wrenched: too severely for another like 
venture. There they were, helpless, and 
rushing swiftly downward and backward. 
They shrieked, they cried, they laughed, 
and still on and on they went, out over the 
lake, far past the island which was usual- | 
ly the turning point for all tobogganers, 





plunge into an air-hole at any moment. 

But back on the hillside what had hap- 
pened? One young man was sitting upon 
the ice, holding on to his ankle with both 
hands, and groaning aloud with pain. An- 
other was binding up with his handker- 
chief a severe bruise and cut upon his 
forehead. The third was trying to lift an 
arm seemingly as strengthless as though 
it had been paralyzed. Ben had a sprained 
shoulder, Richard a head wound. while 
Mr. Claflin’s ankle was badly bruised, if it 
was not broken. He could not rest the 
least weight upon it without intense pain. 

‘“‘Who could it have been!” exclaimed 
Ben. ‘Certainly it was the craziest-look- 
ing crew I ever saw in my life.” 

‘‘Rough fellows from the factories on 
the other side of the town, no doubt,” said 
Richard. 

‘If one of those voices didn’t sound like 
Bella Moore’s, then I’m mistaken,” replied 
Ben. 

‘Bella Moore's? How absurd! Why, 
they were factory people. Didn’t you see 
that big fellow with the pipe in his mouth? 
I shall never forget his ugly mug! I 
spotted him; I should know him again 
anywhere. He was the only one I fairly 
saw,” said Richard. 

‘‘Mighty mean fellows they were, any- 
way,” said Ben, ‘not to stop and find out 
what damage they had done. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Claflin?” 

“Oh, I can’t think anything but how to 
get home,” groaned Mr. Claflin, who had 
been trying in vain to put his foot to any 
use. ‘They saw he was quite helpless. 

“Pll go down and borrow Charley 
Dixey’s pony. He’ll drag you up the hill, 
he’s used to such work.” 

‘Oh, no, no!” said Mr. Claflin. ‘I beg 
you won't do anything of the kind. I 
wouldn’t have the Dixeys know about 
this for anything. I would sooner go 
home all the way on my knees.” 

‘*We’ll pull you up, then.” 

**T can’t let you do that,’ said Mr. Claf- 
lin, weakly. 

‘*T wish we could get hold of those care- 
less fellows, we'd harness them in and 
make them draw us all up in quick time. 
Where can they be? If they hadn’t been 
of the cheapest kind, they’d have come 
right back to find out what was the extent 
of their mischief.” 

‘*Back? ‘They’ll never come back this 
way, my boy. They’ll take a short cut to 
the factory, across the lake. They’re 
home by this time, most likely. We've 
got to make the best of the situation, and 
contrive some way to get Mr. Claflin up 
the hill.” 

Ben and Richard had been saying these 
things to each other while Mr. Clafiin sat 
at their feet groaning with pain. Finally 
they succeeded in getting him up from the 
ice, and then, making him rest an arm on 
the shoulder of each, they helped him to 
hop along slowly on one foot. So, groan- 
ing and laughing and scolding, each suf- 
fering in his own way, but neither of the 
others being as helpless as Mr. Claflin, 
they finally reached the top of the hill, 
and once on the level road they found it 
easier to get to their homes, which were 
not far distant. 

An hour after, four worn-out girls came 
slowly toiling up the incline from the lake. 
They were nervous about the accident, 
which they felt sure must have been very 
damaging to some one. 

“Oh, dear, what shall we find?” said 
Miss Wilcox, stopping to hold on to her 
side, where the quick beating of her heart 
seemed as though it would suffocate her. 
“T do so dread getting around that curve.” 

‘“*T feel just so,” said Aurelia Dixey. ‘‘It 
is as much as I can do to take another 
step.” 

Gustina Dixey stopped and looked at 
them, but said nothing. Her face seemed 
very pale and resolute as the moon shone 
upon it, and the girls knew at a glance 
that she had made up her mind to push on 
and meet their fate without flinching. But, 
after a minute’s silent looking at each 
other and at the road before them, Bella 
Moore exclaimed, ‘*You stay right here, 
every one of you. I’m a doctor’s daugh- 
ter, used to allsorts of sights in my father’s 
office. I'll go on and reconnoitre.”’ 

‘Oh, dear, I believe you’ll have to, Miss 
Moore. It frightens me so to think of it I 
can hardly breathe,” panted Miss Wilcox. 

‘*You sha’n’t go alone. Whatever it is, 
we've got to meet it sooner or later,’’ ex- 
claimed Gustina. 

‘“No, I won’t have any of you,” called 
back Bella, running away from them as 
fast as her queer gear would permit. There 
the three stood, shivering with apprehen- 
sion and watching the odd-looking figure 
till it turned the curve and was out of 
sight. Several very, very long minutes 
passed, and she did not return. 

‘It’s too mean for anything, to let her go 
alone. I can’t endure it!’ exclaimed Gus- 
tina, at last. ‘‘I must go and see what 
has happened. 

But just as she started, Bella’s grotesque 
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| and they heard her prolonged call, ‘*Come 
—on! Come—on!” 

It was a great relief to find the coast 
clear and no sign of the disaster. Who 


the victims were they had no idea, for they 


had not had time to recognize anyone. | amd Saturday excepted. 


| But although their worst fears had not | 


been realized at this point, they still felt | — ————————. 
' : é 

nad not come to the end | Womal’s Medical College of Peunsylvania, 

| ever, to speculate much about it, so they | 

| went home in a silent line, put back the | 


anxious lest they had not come to the end 
of the mishap. 


| toboggan, and crept upstairs and into bed, 
| feeling much wiser than when they started, 
for they had found out what a toboggan 
slide is like, even if they had not found out 
just where the fun comes in. 

“Oh, dear!” said Miss Wilcox, the next 
morning, when Bella Moore came over to 
take counsel with the other girls, “if I 
hadn’t been so silly and flirty with Mr. 
Claflin, if I’d told the truth right out, and 
said that I wanted a slide and meant to 
have one when I could get it, then Mr. 
Holden and Mr. Hone would have offered 
their services, and we should have gone 
like sensible girls, and nobody would have 
had to suffer. I should like to know which 
is better, to go with the boys, who under- 
stand the ways of it, or to go off alone in 
our ignorance, and kill somebody else, if 
we don’t kill ourselves!” 

‘*Co-operation, of course,” said Gus. 

‘“*And the honest truth, not pretence,” 
said Miss Wilcox. 

“It is just as Mr. Holden said!” ex- 
claimed Aurelia ; ‘‘it is behavior that makes 
all the difference. If a lady only behaves 
as a true lady should, she need not be 


| afraid to try any of these things.” 








“T like that Mr. Holden's frank, manly 
way of looking at this question; it’s sen- 
sible. I believe I shall relieve my con- 
science this evening by telling those gen- 
tlemen the whole truth about what I 
think,” said Miss Wilcox, who was pacing 
uneasily about the room. 





‘That all we ask for is equal chances, 
and that self-respect will take care of the | 


details,” said Gus emphatically. 

‘That's just it,” said Bella. 

‘*Yes, indeed !”’ said Miss Wilcox. 

But there was no chance for such con- 
fession that night. The party at Grace 
Stetson’s was minus the three most desira- 
ble young men, each one of whom had 
sent a special secret message for Dr. 
Moore that very morning, as he afterwards 
told his daughter. That was how the girls 
found out who were the sufferers from their 
experiment. If the young men ever learn 
the whole truth about it, it will be because 
the doctor cannot keepa secret, for Bella’s 
conscience compelled her to make confes- 
sion to him, and to beg him not to send 


| any bills for medical attendance to the 





victims of The Strike of the Q. Q.’s. 
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This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
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| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
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of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
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OOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, — 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P. M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 








N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ ed course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

culars or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactk 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in - 
oratory and Dissecting Room. ‘ paees 
FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures........++sses00 -8 .00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and 1m AdVaNnce.......cecceerereecese ++ 225.00 
Demonstreter's Bos, paptole bus sans tae 

01 r’s Fee a but cove 

Graduation Fee... eee sete 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, 
} 

WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October Ist; en Ma) 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, oY 


Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 
Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but ving 
RAL 





| special attention to NERVOUS, CATAR 


| the late 





TERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
For the past four years (associated with her son, 
adsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 

made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a a analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than Sf any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman —e Catechism, by Lucy Stone.. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Su in Washington Territory. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackw el} 
ne Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 

ney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 

D.C yf 
=e ights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 


Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on “4 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

sea a ae on hg = Su \e 

oman Suffrage Man’s t, b enry 

Ward Beecher. andes 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govegn- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
‘ ae Rights for Women, by George William 

8. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the- General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


; ons for and against, by 
arke. 
Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leafiets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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MISS SHAW IN KANSAS. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, during her present 
lecturing tour in Katisas, has had larger | 
and more enthusiastic audiences than on 
any of her previous visits to the State. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the | 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, says 
in a private letter: 

“Miss Shaw's meetings are splendid. | 
This is the most successful visit she has | 
ever made in Kansas. Her houses over- 
flow. She has had this week houses packed 
in every part in Caldwell, Arkansas City, 
and Wellington. From ‘every place I get 
letters saying how grandly she spoke and 
how useful her lectures were. She leaves 
them all stronger. In Salina she made 
many converts.and roused many indifferent 
minds to thoughtfulness and activity. 
Wherever she goes she curries blessed 
truitage.” 

At Caldwell, Miss Shaw had a special | 
meeting for women, and impressed upon 
them the duty of registering to vote. At 
the close of the meeting, she proposed that | 
all who had not registered should go and 
do so at once, and she would go with them. 
Accordingly all the unregistered women | 
present, with a single exception, marched | 
down the street en masse to the registrar’s | 
office and recorded their names. 

Miss Shaw spoke in El Dorado on the | 
evening of March 21, which was the last 
day for registration. She showed the 
women the responsibility that rested upon 
them, as Christians and as women, to rid 
their town of illegal liquor-selling by elect- 
ing good officials; and, supposing the 
books to be closed, she said: 

“If I lived in this city, and had not had 
my name tered so that when the time 
came I could vote, and help God to answer 
my Bony for the removal of evil, I 
should not dare to pray to-night. It is 
mockery to ask God to do what He gives 
us the power to do for ourselves. We have 
no right, through indifference or prejudice, 
to refuse to exercise the power He gives 
us, and then expect that He will over-rule 
the results of our carelessness by working 
amiracle. God once, we are told, fed one 
of His servants by a raven; but I should 
think I was either insane or presumptuous | 
to sit down with folded hands and expect 
Him to senda raven tofeed me. Yet there | 





would be just as much sense in expecting 
God to feed us by ravens as in expecting 
Him to remove liquor joints from your 
town except by the ballots of good men 
and women.” 

At this point a note was sent up to the | 
platform, saying that the registration | 
books would be open for half an hour 
longer, and urging that the meeting be | 
forthwith adjourned in order that many | 
women who were now eager to register | 
might go anddoso. Miss Shaw adjourned | 
the meeting accordingly, with an exhorta- | 
tion to those who were still unregistered | 
to redeem themselves at once before it was | 
too late; and again the unregistered wom- | 
en in the audience went in a body to the 
registrar’s office and had their names re- | 
corded before the books were closed. 

Although it is the ‘‘off year” in Kansas 
politics, all accounts agree that the women 
have registered well. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns has visited Glasco, 
Washington, and other Kansas towns this 
week, and has organized two new local 
suffrage associations. A: 8. B. 


—__-_ + @«—_—__- 


MRS. WALLACE AT ANN ARBOR. 


Mrs. Clara A. McDiarmid writes from 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: ‘On Wednesday and 
Thursday nights Mrs. Zerelda Wallace 
spoke to large houses in this place, Wednes- | 


| April, 1890, in New York. 


day on ‘A Whole Humanity,’ Thursday | 


on ‘Women from a Bible Staudpoint.’ 

“The woman suffrage question is being 
discussed in the various debating societies 
of the University of Michigan, and an un- 
usual interest is manifested. A young 
literary student, Miss Morey, and a young 
gentleman held a debate in the Adelphi 
Club Saturday night. Miss Morey would 
have been accredited an old suffragist, so 
well did she argue her subject, and the 
question was decided in favor of the ballot 
for women by an almost unanimous vote 
of the house.” 


—_—_—__—++—___ 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BROOKLYN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion met on Tuesday, March 18, at 80 Wil- 
loughby Street. After the reading of the 
minutes, we listened to a report of the 
work of the ‘Ladies’ Health Protective 
Association” of New York by Mrs. Traut- 
man, who, with other members of that 
Association, was an invited guest. Some 
of our members are desirous that a similar 
organization should exist in Brooklyn, and 
the New York Society wish to have auxil- 
iary branches in different parts of the State, 
all under a State charter, for which they 
have applied. They believe the more ex- 
tended the organization the more efficient 
will be its work. As the papers have no- 
ticed the excellent work they have done, 
a repetition is unnecessary; but they 
should have the congratulations of all 
women for labor approaching heroism. 
Though in most cases they have met with 





ashes and garbage on their heads, when 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


they were demanding its removal for the 


health of those in its vicinity. After a short 
tarrying with us, these ladies proceeded to 
another meeting, called at Dr. Behrends’ 


| church, with the object in view of an organ- | 


ization for this city. 
Our streets show the greatest need for 


| the cleanliness they propose to effect, and 
the restraint they wish to impose upon | 


those who make them a receptacle for all 


| kinds of filth. 


We may perceive in these movements 
and their success that men do need and 
have long needed the help of women in 
cleansing the outside as well as the inside 
of their dwelling-places. Why should their 
duty cease when they cross the threshold 
of their own doors? 

After this visit, and a little discussion, 
our recording secretary read a history of 
woman suffrage work in Brooklyn, which 
was exceedingly interesting to all, but es- 
pecially so to those who had known of it 
only in later years. 

M. W. CHAPMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 


—--—— ee 


MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE. 





The dissatisfaction in the Mississippi 


Industrial Institute and Female College, 
which has beon already referred to in 
these columns, became serious. Fifty-four 
ladies in the advanced classes signed a pe- 
tition to Gov. Stone, asking him to inves- 


tigate Prof. Cocke, president of the school. | 


Mr. Cocke and his friends wrote to the 


governor that the revolt was of no conse- | 
This aroused the preparatory | 


quence. 
classes, and 146 members of them joined 
the “strike.” The strikers, in an address 
to the public, said they objected to Prof. 
Cocke because he was not an educator,hav- 
ing taught only five or six months. The 
two hundred pupils and recalcitrant teach- 
ers were determined to stay out. Prof. 
Cocke, four teachers and sixty pupils were 
left in possession of the school buildings. 

The trouble has now been tempora- 
rily allayed. President Cocke has been 
removed by the trustees, not because they 
agreed with the teachers and pupils in dis- 
approving of him, but because it had be- 


come evident that if he remained most of | 


the teachers would resign and most of the 


pupils would leave the institution. A | 
next below President 


woman teacher, 
Cocke, has been put in charge until the 
end of the year, when the board request 
that all the professors and teachers hand 
in their resignations. The movement is 
looked upon as an attempt to put a woman 
in the president’s chair. The Springfield 
Republican says: 

‘*All the professors and instructors are 
women except the president and the proc- 
tor. The board of trustees, however, are 
ell mev. It does not require a very wide 
experience with human nature to see how 
impossible it is for affairs to run smooth- 
ly under those conditions. Whether the 
president be a woman ora man, the board 
of trustees of such an institution should 
be composed of women and men.” 


At present the women are triumphant, 


and many of the Mississippi papers side | 


with them. 





> a 


WORKING GIRLS’ CONVENTION. 


‘The Central Council of the New York 


Association of Working Girls’ Societies 
announces that it has arranged to hold a 
convention on the 15th, 16th and 17th of 
The object is 
the discussion, more fully than has hereto- 
fore been possible, of the various interests 
of Working Girls’ Clubs, the promotion of 
a stronger bond of sympathy among exist- 


| ing clubs, the instruction of those who are 


organizing new societies, and the develop- 


BOSTON, 


SPECLAL NOTICES. 
New England Women's Club.—On Monday, 


March 31, at 4.30 P. M., Musical Selections. Miss 
| Helen D. Cervis, Pianist. Songs by Miss Lunde. 








Woman's Educational and Industrial Unien, 
98 Boylston St.—Dr. Harriet Clisby will speak at the 
Sunday meeting for women, March 30, at 3 P. M. 
| Subject, “Some Things the Mountains Teach Us.” 
| All women invited. 





Tourists’ Guide. — Tourists visiting Boston for 
| special sight-seeing, and wishing to explore all pub- 
| lic and historical places of interest will be favored 
by employing Mrs. Janette Hodson, 17 Linden St., 
South Boston. Send for iaformation, etc. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or en Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 


day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. ‘To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 VPark S8t., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 


Superfiuous Hair peemasentiy removed from 
the face, neck, arms, breast, or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts pestevesy cured; consultation 
free and confidential at office, and sealed circulars 
| sent on receipt of stamp. Mrs. BLAKE, 1682 Wash- 
ington Street. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 








Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 
mes, 28 years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hairtreated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 





OTICE.— THE WITNEss, Frankfort, Ky., a 
monthly paper, advocates Woman Suffrage. 
Four months, on trial, 10 cents; one year, 25 cents. 


lay GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 
a Laundress — with daughters to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 
SHIMER, Mt. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Ill. 
Send references with application. 














SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Ready for Immediate Use. 


The newest styles and colorings in English Mel- 
sone, mixed and diagonal Worsteds and other 
‘abrics. 





These Overcoats have all been made in our own | 
workshops on the premises — specially for our | 


| retail trade—and cannot be distinguished from 
| garments made to measure. 
In all sizes, from 33 to 46, inclusive. 


Prices $12 to $30. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St, 








‘Superior Clothing for Boys, 


LARGE AND SMALL, 


| At Retail at Reasonable Prices by 
the Manufacturers, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our lease is sold and we must move. 
As we have not secured a place to con- 
tinue our business, we are compelled to 
offer our entire stock of 








ment of new schemes and ideas for the 


benefit of working girls. The Boston and 


Brooklyn Aszociations of Working Girls’ 


Societies, and the Philadelphia New Cen- 


tury Working Woman's Guild, have cor- | 


dially consented to co-operate with the 


New York association in the convention, | 


and it is expected that delegates will be 
present from many cities and towns. 
All interested are invited to attend the 


| sessions of the convention, and it is espe- 





cially desired that those who are engaged 
in any work among girls should be present. 

The convention will be in charge of the 
following executive committee : Miss Grace 
H. Dodge, chairman ; Miss Virginia Potter, 
secretary; Mrs. Richard Irvin, Jr., Mrs. 
Archibald Alexander, Mrs. Caspar Gris- 
wold, Miss Rebecca F. Morse, Miss Jane 
B. Potter. Tickets of admission, copies of 
programme, and all information can be 
obtained by addressing the secretary, Miss 
Virginia Potter, 262 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





Ladies will find a very choice line of 
gloves for church, calling, travelling, and 
shopping at Miss Fisk's, 53 West Street. 





LADIES’ 


: | Spring and Summer Styles for Hats and Bonnets 
kind co-operation, they have been subject- | 


ed also to abuse, even to the pouring of | can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 


BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 





FURNITURE 


—AND— 


Upholstery Goods 


—AT — 


Auction Prices. 


Stock consists of ANTIQUE OAK 
OHERRY and MAHOGANY OHAMBER 
SETS, SIDEBOARDS, DINING TABLES, 
DINING CHAIRS, DRAPERIES, 
SHADES, FURNITURE OOVERINGS, 
GIMPS and CORD, EASY OHAIRS, 
LOUNGES and SOFAS covered and in 
Muslin, OHIPFONNIERES, HALL 
STANDS, FOLDING BEDS8, etc. 


We shall continue work in our factory 
until we have all our frames in muslin, 
and will guarantee the best bargains in 
repairing and re-upholstering. All Lace 
Ourtains, Draperies and Upholstery 
Goods, unsold April 30th, will be closed 
at Auction, of which due notice will be 
given. 


Goldthwait Bros., 





SATURDAY, 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. | 


MARCI 29, 1890. 





For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect éubstitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


that of a corset front, so that a corset and 2 peemees bust support is provided 
~ within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


' 








Infants, icular attention to the physical =~ rtions and requirements of 
1 the growing little ones has been given in 6 md the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+esse0+ $1.75 
> &, * e * Bone Front only.......+++ eeccee 2.00 
“ew, Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole B «ck without Bones.........sssesee+ 1.60 
oe @i, © ee * Bomed.....seee+s eoccccceeee coves 1.76 
“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes...-...sscccseseseees eeeees 75 
* 631, Infants’ o Ce coccece cocccces eocccccccce 75 


| PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waist sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
4a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that reli-ves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
elastic. 


KNITTED TASLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
eee Ae he MATTRESSES. CULL QWs ANP SOPsTane., Oa 


n, 
ways in order, and no part can become dis. 





or bunchy. 


P 
KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH, AND, FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


wpe 8S Ray RT pg fh a yy Bs Re ln 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR H A e 
pat. ef ALi. four m H , BOR tl y nan B,.STzAS 8 AILROAD GAR SEATS 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
ep hl 4 FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and d tic purposes. 
ITTED FILLING FOR STUFF F . .These, and all of our goods, have 
always Bail the highest t sruree 9 eure TURE. them. ° 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 











FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


| 
| LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


 DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 


( FINE IRON ORE. 








Yellow-Fever impossible. 
| PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | Malaria unknown. 
Plenty of WATER POWERS. Asthma always cured. 
FINE SPRINGS, | Bronchial and Pulmonary 
. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


| by arigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resources 
| of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
ress has called Demorest ‘* A WOMAN’ 


| hence the anti-suffrage WN.”’’ Demorest is and 
| pain Dy ae a —_ place for eet aud the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
| makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lots $100 to $300 ill 
| VasTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. , ~punbepetion 

tock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will pa 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits S investments ph ost now. stad 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


J. S. HARPER, Vice-President. ......cceccccccoccocseccecvccccsess- Sardinia, Ind. 
PRANE. 6. SEBL BY, Geer Pocccccccveccccccccscsecsececccssccsce Demorest, Ga. 
GO. Bs Tee ee BVO occ ceccvcccccccedecccccecocccecécccccede Demorest, Ga. 
Be Be BAT Pre ccccccedcccccecses cocscpccceccceosescccccs -...Demorest, Ga. 
©, AMEN ET BU Mlsle ccccsccccccccccccsccccccccces eeececerce New Bedford, Mass. 
ey Ean Tet GOES bh etbcteccccccedés Sedecesecedesssudeesdect Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 ‘Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 





WHITE HANDS "2% 
ireular to Dealbant Gove Co.. 3 Winter 8t.. Boston. 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 

Real Estate aii Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512, 
| 54 Equitable Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, | 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 
Boston Ren 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
per. 











SSeTHE (ONLY -*-- 


SHOE POLISH 
Conrawing OFL 








8. C. JAMESON & CO., 
Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Sa A large stock of the latest styles of fine Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hargings, etc. 
retailing for one-third less than any other store ip 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Frevides, ata recsouatie price. Jaties fntelligent i - 
’ | thorow re e, to act as and chapero 
MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC | all poluts of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City 








Mrs. E.G. W 
COWLES “Worrtnonh 5 Bonen” 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devi C., RIcH. 


This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 

















569 Washington Street. 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by MkLVIN & BADGER, Boston, Maszs., 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 





Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and bearding-houses. Unexceptional reference. 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 1th 
| Street). Telephone 1, 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 111 Arch Street. 
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